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Magic in the Kitchen. 


From the seven different flavors and seven colors of Jell-O not only 
seven kinds, but several hundred kinds of desserts can be made. Many 
of them can be made in a minute. 

It is all very much like magic. 

Frappes, sherbets, souffles, charlottes, salads, puddings, plain Jell-O 
desserts, fruited Jell-O desserts—almost everything conceivable that is good 
for dessert—can be made of 


JELL- 


A package of Jell-O and a pint of boiling 


water are all that is needed. 
The flavors are: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 
Ten cents a package at all grocers’. 


Let us send you the superbly illus- 
trated recipe book, ““DESSERTS OF 
THE WORLD.” It is free. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N.Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
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HERE’S no more graceful way of complimenting a 
friend’s literary, business or up-to-date qualities than the 
gift of a Waterman's Ideal. And besides, there is the sure 
satisfaction of knowing it will be recognized as the best. 


There is never a question about the usefulness of 
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whether you give the Standard Style, the Self-Filler, Safety, 
Chatelaine, Check Book or any other Waterman's Ideal Pen. 
All are made with Gold or Silver Mountings or in the 
plain Business Styles of holders. 


A Remember every Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen : 
j ¢ ii is exchangeable until the owner is satisfied. N 
Z& = = 
3) Ay f With this Guarantee and with 15,000 styles and sizes ty 
f | \f from which to select there are no possible regrets for 
j either giver or receiver. The prices range from $2.50 
4 for plain style up to any amount you. wish to pay. ei 
4, | Completely Illustrated Catalogue on Request. } A \ 
* —/ Z 
Our dealers are everywhere and will meet “j~-“ { 
{+}. your Christmas demands in every way. Ss “A ot 
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734 Market Street, San Francisco. Kingsway, London. 6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris. 
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An Ideai Entertainer. ‘This Post-Card Projector is the latest and best of home enter- 
tainers. It will furnish amusement and instruction for the whole family on many a long 
winter’s evening. Showing your collection of post-cards, photographs and vacation pic- 
tures with one of these Projectors is a much pleasanter and better way than the old method 
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Amusement and Instruction 
For the Whole Family. 


Shows Post-Cards. 


The special feature of this modern magic lantern, which every 
one appreciates, is that it uses ordinary colored post-cards instead of the usual glass slides. 
Every home has its collection of cards, which can be increased at small expense by adding 


cards illustrating prominent places throughout the world. These post-cards are very in- 
expensive, and can be secured in practically every community. The Projector will throw 
upon the screen enlarged reproductions of these post-cards in the exac/ colors of the origi- 
nals. But post-cards are not the only things which this wonderful machine will show. 
‘ Photographs, newspaper and magazine illustrations, mounted insects, the works of a watch 
in motion, etc., can be enlarged and reproduced to the great enjoyment of your audience. 
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THE POST-CARD PROJECTOR 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
|) | | <)>\@\cx))| | c/a />1| 
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L. E. Waterman Company, Limited, Montreal. 


of passing them round for inspection. The Post-Card Projector will enable you to throw 
upon the screen brilliant reproductions of your cards and photographs so that the entire 
company may enjoy them at the same time. Enterprising Companion boys and girls 
can also earn pin-money by charging an admission fee to these exhibitions. 





THE 
OFFER. 


The Post - Card 
Projector, equip- 
ped with an Acet- 
ylene Gas Gener- 
ator, given to any 
Companion sub- 
scriber who se- 
cures and sends 
us one new sub- 
scription and $1 








extra. Price 
$3.50. 
Sent by express, 


charges in either 
case paid by the 
receiver. Shipping 
weight 4 lbs. 
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Description. The Post-Card Projector which we offer this season has been made to 
order from our own specifications. A Projector of this size and construction is usually 





sold for seven dollars. It has two powerful burners instead of one, as heretofore. The 
lens is especially selected, and will give a clear picture about 3% feet in diameter. The 
body of the machine measures 10% x 6 inches, and stands 634 inches high. This Pro- 





jector is equipped with a special Generator, which makes Acetylene Gas for the Lantern 
from Calcium Carbide. This Gas gives an intense white light, which is even stronger 
than that of the electric light. Flexible Tubing, a small can of Calcium Carbide, and 
complete directions are included with the Projector. 
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HE fence-rider rode 
east one day toward 
Palomitas, but 

turned with the fence 
and went four hours 
north to the river fork ; 
from there the rest of 
that day north by west 
in a broken country of 
oaks, until the grazing- 
lands of Greenfields 
joined Agua Dulce on 
the west. From the par- 
tition fence he turned in 
and followed the line of 
the colt pastures which 
lay between it and the 
Greenfields ranch-house. 
This occupied half of the 
third day, and brought 
him in the afternoon to 
the west line, which 
bordered the great open 
country and ran close to 
the cabin of the home- 
steader. 

He could see the little 
pine house from the hill, 
where the fence dipped 
into the shallow cajion, 
—it lay about a mile from 
the line,—and between 
the fence and it stood 
a gray, wind-tilted juni- 
per. Before the cabin 
had come there the fence- 
rider had taken the west 
side as rapidly as possi- 
ble, for it was all clear 
country of short grass 
and mesa, where any 





break in the fence could 
have been discerned from 
afar, and where, in fact, 
a break seldom occurred. 
But since the middle of September it had hap- 
pened that as the rider came by the gully of 
the lonesome juniper, he went very slowly on 
account of the homesteader’s wife and boy. 

He could see them always outdoors, the 
mother often with a bit of work in her hand, 
and the boy hopping about on his extraordi- 
narily thin little legs, with his fair hair 
cropped quaintly, his face burned by the sun, 
with so odd a reminder in it of his own boister- 
ous and tow-headed youth that very early in 
the acquaintance the fence-rider began to expe- 
rience a sense of emptiness in the afternoon 
that brought him past the cabin without a 
glimpse of the little skipping figure. 

From the lone juniper he reached the south 
corner, where his own cabin was, in about two 
hours, and from there spent two days inspect- 
ing the cross-fences that cut the great ranch of 
Greentields into convenient sections, and then 
began the outer round again that brought him 
to the homesteader’s cabin in six or seven 
days. 

It so happened that one of these occasions 
was the very day chosen by the boy for setting 
out valiantly across the mesa to kill the coyotes 
which troubled his mother’s chicken-coops at 
night, and the rider found him more than a 
mile from the house, quite lost and equally 
undaunted until, as he was going back behind 
the fence-rider’s saddle, they met his mother 
running and crying distractedly. 

‘‘What’s your name?’’ the rider had asked of 
the five-year-old, when he had him on the 
horse behind him. 

‘*Soldier,’? answered the boy. 
yours ?”’ 

**Jeff,’’? the man told him, and that was 
about as much as they got to know of one 
another’s private history, except as it trans- 
pired that the fence-rider’s horse was called 
Buckskin and the mare was Brownie; and 
Soldier wished his father had a horse, for then 
he could come home oftener from Dunham’s, 
where he worked. 

There were people about the Greenfields 
ranch who could have told Jefferson Levitt all 
he might have wished to know about the settler 
at Lone Juniper, but one of his chief reasons 
for accepting the job of fence-rider had been 
the occasion it provided him for avoiding his 
fellow man. 

His wife had died, under circumstances that 


‘*What’s 


left him forever tormenting himself with the | 


thought that if he had done this or had not 
done the other, she might have got well; he 
had quarreled with his brother Steve over a 
political matter, and had lost a good part of 
his savings in a.trusted concern; after which 
he had given up his own place and come to 
ride fences at Greenfields, thinking all day on 
these things. 
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“AND THERE WILL BE PRESENTS ON IT IN THE MORNING.” 
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144 Mary flustin 
so much as sending 
his brother word, 
which, coming not 
long after the death of Jeff’s own wife, had 
seemed a deeper affront than it was probably 
designed to be. 

Late in November, after the rains began, 
the creeks rose suddenly and wiped out miles 
of fencing all along the line, so the fence-rider 
missed his round by a week, and did not know 
that Soldier had taken cold paddling in forbid- 
den waters. At the very moment when Jeff 
was riding west from Agua Dulce in consider- 
able disturbance of mind over a very soft, 
dumpy and whimpering black - and - white 
puppy which he began to suspect he should 
have asked permission to deliver, the boy was 
propped up on two chairs opposite the table 
where his mother kneaded the bread, making 
cakes for the fence-rider. 

They were rather grimy little cakes, and the 
chickens would probably get them when they 
were baked; but as he rolled and patted, it 
gave the boy the greatest possible satisfaction 
to think that he was making them for his friend 
Jeff and another important personage, who 
was expected to arrive on the twenty-fifth of 
December. 

“Do you think he’ll really come?’’ he 
wished his mother to assure him for the hun- 
dredth time. ; 

“Oh, he’ll come, J know,’’ she nodded 
wisely. 

‘Tt is so far from other little boys,’’ insisted 
this one, wistfully, ‘‘and there’s no snow for 
the reindeer.’’ 

“They won’t mind that,’’ his mother said, 
“tthe young grass is so slippery on the hills. 
Besides, this is a great deal more like the first 
Christmas than a snowy one. It was all low 
hills like this where it happened, and far 
mountains white at the top, with shepherds 
going by with their flocks, and sleeping on the 
ground, just as we see them.’’ 

*‘And fence-riders ?’’ 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder ; anyway, people riding 
about on camels and on donkeys. Oh, Santa 
Claus will feel quite at home here.’’ 

At this very moment the fence-rider hailed 
from the top of the hill. 

Because it was not his regular day, they 
were not sure it might not be a coyote going 
by. The homesteader’s wife opened the door 
and hallooed back, not very boldly, and the 
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Meanwhile Steve had been married without 


fence-rider could not hear that at all, because 
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for this was the great 
news. Soldier was to 
have a Christmas tree, 
and as they could not 
possibly spare the juni- 
per to be cut down, they 
were to dress it where 
it stood, and Santa 
Claus, when he came 
by in the night, would 
understand. 

As often as the fence- 
rider saw the boy after 
this, which was two or 
three times before Christ- 
mas, he would be sure 
before the visit was over 
to break out in his high, 


childish singsong, ‘‘] 
know something you 
don’t know!’’ and go 
dancing away on his 


thin little legs, with his 
fingers to his lips, locked 
over some happy mys- 
tery. 

But it had been 
long since the twenty- 
fifth of December meant 
anything to the fence- 
rider that he never 
guessed it in the least. 
And as the rains kept on, 
he came near missing the 
event altogether, being so 
late upon his round that 
he did not come to the 
gully of the lone juniper 
that week until the clear, 
shadowless end of the 
day before Christmas. 

There was the juniper 
as gay as might be with 
apples and pop-corn and 
bits of fringed ribbons 
and sugar cookies in the shape of ungainly 
beasts, and bits of candles wired far out on 
the ends of the boughs, to do no harm to the 
tree. 

They had built a brush flare to dress it by, 
and the fence-rider could see the little legs of 


80 


of the noisy water that had come down the! Soldier and the waddling bulk of the puppy 


gully since the rains and washed the roots of 
So, being a shy man, he_| hills. 


the lone juniper. 
might have ridden straight on if it had not 


whimpering under his slicker. 
It was too young to be left at his own cabin 
while he made his rounds, and it seemed, on 


especially as he had bought it from a sheep- 
herder expressly for that purpose. He was 
afraid that the homesteader’s wife would think 
it a liberty for him to have brought it. 

But he need not have given himself so much 
trouble, for as soon as she had opened the door 
to him, she cried out, ‘‘Oh, it was so good of 
you to come!’’ and stood aside for him to see 
the boy propped up on pillows within. 

He looked so little and so frail there that the 
fence-rider did the only thing that occurred to 
him; he walked straight across to the boy and 
laid the puppy in his arms, whereupon Soldier 
departed into a speechless ecstasy that saved 
all explanations. 

Whether he had intended it for him in the 
first place or not, no man who had ever seen a 
boy look that way over a dog could take it 
away from him again. Then the homestead- 
er’s wife went away into the other room, not 
to be a witness to the rider’s awkwardness, 
which was occasioned as much by his concern 
for the boy as by the fact of his not having 
been in a house presided over by a woman for 
| two years. 

It was not until he was rising to go that she 
|came back and reminded Soldier that he had 





present. 


boy and he seemed about to burst out with 
news, but his mother shook her head at him, 
and the fence-rider did not notice it particu- 
larly, because he was wondering why the child 
made him think so much of Steve when he did 
not look the least like him; for Steve was 
round-faced and black-eyed and stocky of frame, 
and the boy was none of these things. 

So he rode off in the rain with his wonder; 





| the boy demanded : 
| *© mumsey, can’t we invite him?’’ 
“Why, yes, I think we can. We'll ask 
your father—but it would be nicer to surprise 
| him.’’ 


‘*And he’ll be awfully s’prised,’’ agreed the | 


|boy. ‘‘I don’t suppose he ever saw a truly 
| Christmas tree growing outdoors in his life,’’ 





been for the black-and-white puppy that was 


the whole, a pity the boy should not have it, | 


not thanked the fence-rider for his beautiful | 


At the word something flushed up in the | 


j}and he was no sooner out of the house than | 


black against it as he rode down between the 


“And there will be presents on it in the 
| morning,’’ declared the boy, ‘‘and pudding. 
| You’re coming to dinner with us,’’ and he 
danced away to admire the tree from all pos- 
sible points. 
| It was a pity they could not light the candles, 
but the homesteader had not come, although it 
was dark, and the rider thought perhaps he 
|}ought to go away without waiting, for the 
homesteader’s wife was getting nervous. When 
the boy had run down the trail a little, so as to 
discover how the tree would look to his father 
|coming up, she explained. There had been 
| presents ordered. They were to have come 
from town in the supply-wagon a week before, 
but the teamster had forgotten them; he had 
promised to bring the parcel yesterday and 
| send it on to Dunham’s, where the homesteader 
worked. 

‘*But I am afraid,’’ said she, ‘the has for- 
| gotten it again, and my husband has walked 
| over to headquarters to bring it himself—after 
| his day’s work, too! But he would hate so to 
|disappoint the boy. We came here on his 
account, because the doctor said he must have 
| the dry air of the hills or—or we would never 
| raise him. And his father knows the disap- 
| pointment would make him sick.’’ 

‘‘T’ll tell you what,’’ said the fence-rider. 
‘‘T was calculatin’ to go over to the store my- 
self after supper, and I can fetch your parcel, 
if so be it’s there, and give your man a lift, 

| maybe.’’ 

**Oh, if you would!’’ she cried, with infinite 

| relief. 
She had no means of knowing that this was 
ja calculation entered into hastily and with 
|the thought that he had nothing whatever on 
his person or in the cabin that would make a 
Christmas present for a small boy. 

Two hours later, in his own cabin, Jeff 
looked at the order the woman had given him 
| for the package at the store. 

“Well, that’s funny!’’ said he. 
know their name was Levitt, too.’’ 

He was thinking very kindly of the home- 
| Steaders as he rode on toward headquarters, 
| more kindly than he had before been able to 
think of a man who would take up a homestead 
in Lone Juniper, where the spring was no 
| more than sufficed for a truck-garden and the 
water that came down the gully could not be 
| counted on for a crop. But a man who could 
| do that for the sake of the boy must have good 


| 


**T didn’t 
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Y The sky shone, the oii 
‘t): sang, across the far plains 
At came the kings; all be- 
Wa i's cause of a little Child. 
nA ‘That makes Christmas sacred to 
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/ the happiness of children. It is for 
‘“s" them that the stockings hang by the fire, 
and the tree shines with candles, and the gifts 
are heaped about, and the Christmas feast is 
spread upon the table, and the old carols, echo- 
ing down from many a Christmas past, are sung 
again. Strength is now intent upon the service 
of weakness; age waits on youth, wisdom on 
ignorance ; the present serves the future. The 
general desire is to magnify the joys of life, to 
enrich the happiness of the household, to make 
all faces bright with smiles, to celebrate a Merry 
Christmas. No frowns to-day, no angry or com- 
plaining voices, no envious or selfish thoughts: 
but jubilance and jollity and merriment. 




























Again the sky shines, but the radiance now 
is in the hearts of happy children. And the 
angels sing as they sang when shepherds lis- 
tened, but now the children in a row, with 
upturned faces and eyes glistening, sing in 
response. And the kings come with gifts, but 
now they are disguised so that they look like 
the fathers of families, and bring their gifts under 
their arms or in the pockets of their overcoats, 
wrapped in brown paper. A Merry Christmas! 
whispers the snow as it shrills beneath the feet 
of every passer-by. A Merry Christmas! answer 
the lighted windows, making the streets gay 
with the glow of Christmas fires. To all good 
children, a Merry Christmas! 


We keep the Feast of the Neighborliness of 
God. The heart of it is the blessed truth that 
God is not remote from us; nor far away in 
splendid solitude on a vast throne beyond the 
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stuff in him, and if he should be in the store 
when Jeff got in, he would not be sorry to 
make his acquaintance. ‘‘And to walk all that 
way just to keep the little chap from being 
disappointed—and the creeks all 
at high water,’’ thought the 
fence-rider, although he had not 
hinted at this to the homesteader’s 
wife. 

He had turned in by the trail 
to the horse-corrals as he neared 
the ranch-house, avoiding the 
usual crossing, for the creek that 
watered the home quarter of 
Greenfields was by this season a 
heady torrent that he could hear 
among the boulders above the 
gusts of boisterous laughter from 
the bunk-house, where the men 
were keeping Christmas. ‘The 
light streamed out from its win- 
dows and made a broad splash 
across the ford. 

The stream widened consider- 
ably, and was shallower here 
where the heavy road wagons 
had broken down the banks, but 
for all that, the yellow waters ran 
swift. Putting the buckskin to it, 
he felt the horse shrink instinct- 
ively from the smooth, deceptive 
flood, and then he heard a shout. 

He thought it came from the 
bunk-house at first, and heard it 
wain from farther up the creek 

—a short, choking cry, and then 
again, broken and agonized. He 
knew instantly that some one had 
tried to cross above by the very 
ford that he had shunned, and 
had lost his footing in the angry 
water. He spurred forward. 
He could feel the buckskin check 
under him with the force of the 
stream, and then he saw the head 
of the man and the struggling 
arms. The water was no more than up to his | 
armpits, but no man could keep his feet under | and caught. 
him in the down push of the flood. 

Jeff was almost up to the frantic swimmer, 
but the buckskin 


at his saddle. 
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loop into the darkness. 
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arms, and the man swept past into the dark. 
The fence-rider was not without the rawhide 
rope that every man in a cattle country carries 
He cast out the long, uncoiling 





SOLDIER DEPARTED INTO A SPEECHLESS ECSTASY. 


Suddenly it quivered 
He could tell by the throbbing of 
the tension it was no dead weight that hung 
vat the loop of the riata. But the unexpected 
started at the whirling | pull of it caused the horse to stagger and slip 
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horizon of the stars; but near to every one of 
us. He Who was born in a stable, and had a 
manger for His cradle, is One to whom no 
poverty is foreign; nobody is so poor as to be 
beyond His sympathetic understanding. Pres- 
ently, He sanctified the labor of the hand by 
His own work with saw and hammer. 


At the very outset of His ministry, He went 
to a wedding, and showed that social pleasures, 
as well as sobrieties and solemnities, belong to 
the ideal life. He made Himself acquainted 
with our sicknesses and our sorrows, going 
about ministering to our needs. He entered 
into the friendship both of the poor and of the 
rich, being beloved alike by Lazarus the beggar, 
and by Lazarus of Bethany, in whose house 
were boxes of spikenard very precious. By and 
by, after His supreme, revealing sacrifice, He 
disappeared from common sight, promising to 


be with us always. 


Christmas is the Festival of Friendship, a 
time to put away old differences, and to clear 
In the name of 
Him who loved us even to the laying down 
of His life, let us renew our affection, holding 
out hands of brotherhood. To all good friends, 
to all faithful and helpful folk, to all who mul- 
tiply the joys of their own holiday by sharing 
them with others, to all good neighbors, a Merry 


up old misunderstandings. 


Christmas ! 


To young and old, to rich and poor, to our 
distant cousins the saints, to our next of kin the 
sinners, to the glad and to the sad, to all, with 
all. our hearts, a Merry Christmas! 
bells ring, and organs peal in churches. 
gifts, and light the Christmas trees with candles. 
Let love and joy sit beside all hearthstones. 


Merry Christmas ! 


ot 


under him; he could feel for an instant the 
rocking of the water. He gave one despairing 
shout toward the bunk-house as he loosened 
his feet from the stirrups. Then he felt the 
strong, swimming movements of 
the sturdy little cow-pony, and 
devoted himself to holding the 
rope clear. 

It was only a moment or two 
that they remained loose at the 
mercy of the flood. Instinctively 
the buckskin had made for the 
shallow bank, and had the ground 
under him. Jeff began to haul 
in, hand over hand, the man at 
the other end, and finally drew 
him alongside, drenched and 
limp. 

Jeff got one of his arms under 
the man’s shoulder and held on. 
The moment when they had been 
free in the water had carried them 
some yards beyond the crossing, 
and it was necessary to work 
back against the strong pull of 
the current to a place where the 
trembling buckskin. could mount 
to firm ground ; but by now Jeff’s 
shouts had been heard, and men 
came pouring out of the bunk- 
house like bees out of a rapped 
hive. 

They got hold of the horse and 
Jeff and the man. At the bunk- 
house he tried to say that he was 
all right, and sank back with 
exhaustion. As they carried him 
in through the door, the light 
from the cheap kerosene lamps 
streamed out and showed his face 
plainly, upturned on the shoul- 
ders of the men. 

Jeff did not go into the bunk- 
house at all. He slid from the 
saddle and stood with his head 
bent on the buckskin’s neck, and 
his world went round with the gliding motion 
of the water. One of the men came out and 
offered thim a drink, which he took mechanic- 
ally. 


**Chap’s all right,’’ said the other, ‘‘when 


God is our neighbor, setting 
us an example of neighborliness. 
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he gets over bein’ wet. Better go along and 
get some dry clothes yourself.’’ 

The fence-rider laughed as he shook the 
water from his legs. What did he want of dry 
clothes? It was Christmas eve and a great and 
joyous world ; he did not remember when he had 
been so well in his body or so clear in his mind. 

He hunted up the stableman and asked to 
have his saddle put on another horse. Buck- 
skin had done enough for that day. 

‘‘And that three-year-old of mine, he’s in 
the corral, ain’t he? You put some kind of 
ridin’-gear on him; he’s goin’ to be wanted.’’ 

He went up toward the company’s store in a 
glow of great content. 

In the store a few of the ranch hands were 
making belated purchases from the small and 
expensive stock of Christmas goods. Nobody 
had come for Mrs. Levitt’s package, and the 
storekeeper handed it out with appropriate 
jocoseness. 

‘*Kind of looks like you were a family man 
yourself, Jeff.’’ 

‘‘Never you mind how it looks,’’ said the 
fence-rider, ‘‘but if you’ve got any traps that 
would do for a five-year-old, you trot ’em out.’’ 
He bought everything the storekeeper recom- 
mended for the boy, and would have liked to 
add something for the homesteader’s wife, but 
he feared it would be a liberty. 

The storekeeper had stowed it all in a sack 
and was tying it carefully at each end and 
twice in the middle, after the manper of parcels 
to be carried behind a saddle, when there was 
a noise of feet and voices outside. Then the 
man whom Jeff had pulled out of the water 
came in through the door. 

‘*‘No, no,’’ he was protesting to those behind 
him, ‘‘there’s nothing the matter with me. 
I’ve got to get home to-night; I tell you I’ve 
got to!’? He came forward a little uncertainly, 
as one suffering from a recent shock. 

‘*You have a package for me?’’ he said to 
the storekeeper. ‘‘Levitt’s the name.’’ 

‘‘Why, yes, I reckon that’s it I’ve just done 
up with these here things of Jeff’s. Mrs. 
Levitt sent an order by Jeff.’’ 

‘Jeff ??? 

The rescued homesteader put his hands on 
the counter to steady him as he swung round 
and looked the other in the face. The men, 














apprised by that look that something more than 
common was in the air, hung back by the door, 
watching, while the gaze of the storekeeper 
travelled from one to the other of the two 
Levitts. Unsteadily the younger of them walked 
over to the half-tied bundle and began fumbling 
at the strings. 4 

‘‘What’s all this?’’ he demanded. 

‘*You let that alone,’ said the fence-rider. 
‘“‘That’s just a little Christmas truck I’m send- 
in’ to the boy. I reckon a man can send 
Christmas gifts to his own blood-nephew with- 
out breakin’ no law, can’t he?’’ 

There was a kind of appeal in the fence- 
rider’s question, but Steve’s voice flashed out 
resentfully : 

‘*No, he can’t! Not when he goes around 
spreadin’ the opinion that that nephew’s father 
is an everlastin’ double-barreled idiot! Not by 
a long sight!’’ 

Something bubbled up joyously in the fence- 
rider and spread over his lean countenance in 
the semblance of a grin as he heard the half- 
forgotten words again. To think of Steve re- 
membering that old foolishness all these years 
and brooding over it! 

‘“*Ah, well, look here, Steve,’’ Jeff drawled, 
‘‘T calculate when a man can get a woman like 
Mrs. Levitt to tie to him—and a boy like that 
—he ain’t such a dumb fool as all that comes 
to.” 

Steve’s hands shook so that he was obliged 
to leave off untying the sack. Jeff picked it 
up and started for the door. ‘You come along 
out here,’’ he said. “I got a message for you.’’ 

The door opened and shut them out on the 
narrow veranda. Overhead were the clear 
December stars, and behind them the rushing 
of the creek. But Steve did not hear what 
Jeff was saying to him of the reasons why he 





and two other boys were out deer-hunting 
far up in Somerset County, Maine. There 
was about a foot of snow, slightly crusted; and 
in this crust, near the stump of an old pine, 
they found a bear’s ‘‘pipe,’’ as Allen called it. 

I knew what he meant, because I once saw 
something like it in the woods adjoining the 
old farm at home. It was the little round icy 
hole up through the snow from @ bear’s winter 
den, and was made by the bear’s breath. For 
even while hibernating a bear breathes slightly 
and slowly. 

Hibernation, however, is something much 
more profound than mere sleep. Life barely 
continues. Experienced bear-hunters have often 
wondered why they never find the bodies or 
skeletons of old bears, since many bears must 
die of old age. No trace of them, however, is 
found in the forests; and to me it seems proba- 
ble that very old, feeble bears die while hiber- 
nating, and never issue forth from their winter 
dens. They never wake up. 

Allen and his two friends were keeping their 
bear pipe a secret. They wished to secure the 
bear for themselves, but they did not know 
how to go about it. They were a little afraid 
lest the bear might wake up suddenly, in a bad 
temper; and so Allen put the question to me: 

‘*How sound asleep is a bear when denned 
up in winter? Will he wake easily and come 
out ?”” 

About the best answer I could make to this 
was to tell him how two bears which we found 
years ago behaved under similar circumstances. 

It was in the latter part of January, and we 
were getting up our winter’s wood at the old 
squire’s farm. ‘There were about two feet of 
snow, crusted over from a thaw which had 
come earlier in the month. In those days we 
burned nothing but wood, cutting about forty 
cords a year. There was a wood-lot of a hun- 
dred acres along the brook on the east side of 
the farm, and other forest lots to the north of 
it. Only the best old-growth maple, birch and 
beech were cut for fuel—great trees two and 
three feet in diameter. 

The trunks were divided into eight - foot 
lengths, rolled on the ox-sleds with levers, and 
then hauled home to the yard in front of the 
wood-house, where they lay in four huge piles 
till March, when all hands turned to, with 
axes and saws, and cut it up. 

It was zero weather that week, but bright 
and clear, with spicules of frost glistening on 
every twig; and I recollect how sharply the 
tree trunks snapped—those frost snaps which 
make ‘‘shaky’’ lumber in Maine. 

Addison, Halstead and I, with one of the 
old squire’s hired men, Asa Doane, had gone 
out into the wood-lot at eight o’clock that 
morning and chopped smartly till near eleven. 
Indeed, we were obliged to work fast to keep 
warm. 

Addison and I then stuck our axes in a log 
and went on the crust up to the foot of a 
mountain, about half a mile distant, where the 
hardwood growth gave place to spruce. We 


Ox afternoon last winter Allen Dickson 
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must accept the loan of the fence-rider’s horse 
to ride home that night. As his brother passed 
before him in the door, he had seen something 
that now choked him with amazement. 

** Jeff !’’ he cried. ‘‘Jeff, you’re wet all up 
one side! Was it you that pulled me out of the 
water ?”’ 

*‘T seem to recollect something of the kind,’’ 
admitted the rider. Then his long arms went 
over the shoulders that shook as the homesteader 
leaned against the railing of the gallery. 

*Steve,’’ he said, “Steve, you blamed old 
son of a gun, where you been all this time?’’ 

It was the first flush of dawn when the two 
brothers came at last to the place where the 
trails parted. Far behind them the snowcaps, 
faintly touched with light, stood in mid-heaven 
like the Christmas host; far below them the 
light in the homesteader’s cabin twinkled like 
a star. 

‘*You keep to the left side of the gully goin’ 
down and you won’t have no trouble. Tell 
Mrs. Levitt I’m rememberin’ that invitation to 
dinner—and, Steve—I reckon you better keep 
that colt. It’ll make a lot of difference about 
your gettin’ home nights—keep him for a 
Christmas present.’’ He took off his hat for 
a moment as he looked back at the white ranks 
in the sky and down the gully at the little light 
of home. ‘‘For it sure is Christmas,’’ he 
added, reverently. 

Steve broke out into a little laugh. 
Christmas present for you, too,’’ he said. 
the boy ever tell you what his name is?’’ 

‘*Soldier.’’ 

‘*That’s a nickname his mother gave him to 
keep him straight, he was so kind of spindlin’. 
His true name is Jefferson Levitt. He’s the 
very spit and image of you.’’ 


“Got a 
“Did 
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quite so cold and snowy. Although minus one 
foot, Old Three Paws was known to be a savage 
bear, that had had more than one encounter 
with mankind. 

While the rest stood back, Addison approached 
on tiptoe with the looking-glass, and held it to 
the hole for some moments. Then he examined 
it and looked back at us, nodding. There was 
moisture on it. 

The girls climbed up on a large rock among 
the spruces. The old squire, with one of the 
guns, took up a position beside a tree about 
fifty feet from the “‘hole.’’ He posted Asa, 
who was a pretty good shot, beside another 
tree not far away. Halstead and I had to 
content ourselves with axes for weapons, and 
kept pretty well to the rear. 

Addison was now getting his pepper ready. 
Expectancy ran high when at last he blew it 
down the hole and rushed back. We had little 
doubt that an angry bear would break out, 
sneezing and growling. 

But nothing of the sort occurred. Some 
minutes passed. Addison could not even hear 
the faintest sneeze from below. He tiptoed up 
and blew in more pepper. 

No response. 

Cutting a pole, Addison then belabored the 
snow crust about the hole with resounding 
whacks—still with no result. 

After this we approached less cautiously. 
Asa broke up the snow about the hole and 
cleared it away, uncovering a considerable 
cavity which extended back under the partially 
raised root of the fallen tree. 
a shovel from the wood-piles ; and Addison and 





where they could look back beneath the root. 


We had begun to doubt whether we would find 


anything there larger than a woodchuck. 


stable floor all night, without a sign of waking 
up; and the next morning we hauled them to 
the cellar of the west barn. Under this barn, 
| which was used mainly for sheep and young 
cattle, there were several pigsties, now empty. 
| The dormant young bears were rolled into one 
| of these sties and the sty filled with dry leaves, 
such as we used for bedding in the barns. 

| About a fortnight afterward a young doctor 
| from the village desired very much to see the 
bears in their winter sleep. He got into the 
sty, uncovered them, and repeatedly pricked 
one of them with a needle, or penknife, with- 
out fairly waking it. But salts of ammonia, 
held to the nostrils of the other one, produced 
an unexpected result. The creature struck out 
| spasmodically with one paw and rolled sud- 
denly over. Doctor Truman jumped out of the 
sty quite as suddenly. ‘“He’s alive, all right,’’ 
said the doctor. 

The bears were not disturbed again, and 
remained there so quietly that we nearly forgot 
them; for we were now having a kind of “pri- 
vate school’’ at the old squire’s, which fully 
absorbed our attention. Our teacher, a college 
student named Pearson, boarded with us. It 
was now the second week of March, and up to 
this time the weather had continued cold; but 
a thaw set in, with rain for two or three days, 
| the temperature rising to sixty degrees, and 
| even higher. 
| On the third night of the thaw, or rather, in 
| the early morning, a great commotion broke 
| out at the west barn. It waked the girls first, 


Halstead brought | their room being on that side of the farmhouse. 


| At about two o’clock in the morning Ellen 


Asa cut away the roots of the old tree, and | came to our door to rouse Addison and me. 
cleared out the frozen turf and leaves to a depth | 
of four or five feet, gradually working down | barn,’’ she said, in low tones. 


‘*There’s a fearful racket up at the west 
** You had 
better see what’s wrong.’’ 

Addison and [ threw on our clothes, went 
down quietly, so as not to disturb the old squire 


At last Addison got down on hands and | and grandmother, and were getting our lanterns 


knees, crept in under the root, and lighted sev- | ready, when Pearson came from his room. 


eral matches. 
‘*There’s something back in there,’’ he said. 


‘*Looks black, but I cannot see that it moves.’’ | of the barn. 


THE BEAR STRUCK AT THE LANTERN WITH ONE PAW 


meant to dig a pocketful of spruce-gum. For 
several days Ellen and Theodora had been ask- 
ing us to get them some nice ‘‘purple’’ gum. 

As we were going from one spruce to another, 
Addison stopped suddenly and pointed to a little 
round hole with hard ice about it, near a large, 
overhanging rock across which a tree had fallen. 
“Sh!’? he exclaimed. “I believe that’s a 
bear’s breath-hole!’’ 

We reconnoitered the place at a safe distance. 
‘*That may be Old Three Paws himself,’’ 
Addison said. “If it is, we must put an end 
to him.’’ For ‘‘Old Three Paws’’ was a bear 
that had given trouble in the sheep pastures 
for years. 

After a good look all round, we went home 
to dinner, and at table talked it over. The old 
squire was a little incredulous, but admitted 
that there might be a bear there. “I will tell 
you how you can find out,’’ he said. ‘‘Take 
a small looking-glass with you and hold it to 
the hole. If there is a bear down there, you 
will see just a little film of moisture on the 
glass from his breath. ’’ 


Asa crawled in and struck a match or two, 
then backed out. ‘‘I believe it’s a bear!’’ he 
exclaimed, and he wanted to creep in with a 
gun and fire; but the old squire advised against 
that on account of the heavy charge in so con- 
fined a space. 

Addison had been peeling dry bark from a 
birch, and crawling in again, lighted a roll of 
it. The smoke drove him out, but he emerged 
in excitement. ‘‘Bears!’’ he cried. ‘‘Two 
bears in there! I saw them!’’ 

Asa took a pole and poked the bears cau- 
tiously. ‘‘Dead, I guess,’’ said he, at last. 
‘*They don’t move.’’ 

Addison crept in again, and actually passed 
his hand over the bears, then backed out, 
laughing. 
claimed. ‘‘They are warm. 
awfully sound asleep.’’ 

‘**Let’s haul them out!’’ cried Asa; and they 


But they are 





small trace-chains. 


bears. The other two chains were hooked on, 


“No, they are not dead!’’ he ex- | 


now sent me to the wood-sled for two or three | 
Asa then crawled in and | 
slipped a chain about the body of one of the | 


He, 
|too, had heard the disturbance. We three 
then sallied forth and approached the end door 
Inside, the young cattle were 
bellowing and bawling. Below, in the 
barn cellar, sheep were bleating, and a 
shoat was adding its raucous voice to 
the uproar. Above it all, however, we 
could hear eight old turkeys and a 
peacock that were wintering in the west 
barn “‘quitting’’ and ‘‘chuttering’’ aloft, 
where they roosted on the high beams. 

The young cattle, seventeen head, were 
tied facing the barn floor. All of them 
were on their feet, pulling back at their 
stanchions in a great state of alarm ; and 
on holding the lantern to their heads, 
we saw that two or three of them had 
blood on their noses. But the real trouble 
seemed now to be aloft in the dark roof 
of the barn, among the turkeys. Addison 
held up the lantern. Nothing could be 
seen so far up there in the dark, but 
feathers came fluttering down, and the 
old peacock was squalling, ‘ “Tap-pee- 
yaw !’’ over and over. 

We fixed a lantern on the end of a long 
pole and thrust it high up. Its light 
revealed those two young bears on one 
of the high beams of the barn! 

One of them had the head of a turkey 
in his mouth, and was apparently try- 
ing to bolt it. They had already paid 
their respects to several of the young 
cattle, and we discovered later that they 
had had some trouble with the shoat 
|down in the cellar. The shoat was somewhat 
| seratched, but had stood them off. 

Several of the sheep had their fleeces torn, 
particularly one old Cotswold ram, that also 
had a bleeding nose. Evidently the barn had 
been the scene of a protracted fracas. The 
| bears must have climbed for the turkeys as a 
| last resort. How they reached the beam we 
did not know, unless by swarming up one of 
the bare posts of the barn. 

To drive them down, Addison climbed on a 
scaffold and thrust the lantern close up to the 
one with the turkey’s head in its mouth. The 
bear struck at the lantern with one paw, started 
| back, but lost its claw-hold on the beam and 
| fell, turkey and all, eighteen or twenty feet to 
the barn floor. 

Pearson and I sprang aside in great haste; 
but so far as we could see, the bear never 
stirred after it struck the floor. Either the fall 
broke its neck, or else the turkey’s head choked 
it to death. 
| When menaced with the lantern, the other 
| bear slid down one of the barn posts, tail first, 





We loaded two guns with buckshot. Our | and then they slowly hauled the bear out, the | and was driven into a horse stall at the far end 


plan was to wake the bear up, and shoot him | old squire standing by with gun cocked—for we | of the barn. 


when he broke out through the snow. Bears 
killed a good many sheep at that time; the 
farmers did not regard them as desirable neigh- 
bors. 

The ruse which Addison hit on for waking 
the bear was to blow black pepper down the 
hole through a hollow sunflower stalk. 
an idea that this would set the bear sneezing. 
In view of what happened, I laugh now when 
I remember our plans for waking that bear. 

Directly after dinner we set off for the wood- 
lot with our guns and pepper. Cold as it was, 


Ellen and Theodora went with us, intending 
to stand at a very safe distance. Even grand- 
mother would have gone, if it had not been 





He had 


| expected every moment that the animal would 


wake, 

But even when out on the snow crust the 
creature lay as inert as a dead bear. It was 
small. ‘‘Only a yearling,’’ the old squire said. 
| None of us were now much afraid of them, 
and the other one was drawn out in the same 


There we succeeded in shutting 
| it up, and in the morning gave it a breakfast 
| of corn-meal dough and apples, which it de- 
voured with great avidity. 

| We had no particular use for a bear, and a 
| week later sold this youngster to Doctor 'Yru- 
man. He soon tired of his new pet, however, 
| and parted with it to a friend who kept a 
| summer hotel in the White Mountains. 


way. Their hair was glossy and as black as | 
The other bear—the one that fell from the 


jet. Possibly they would have weighed seventy- | 
five pounds each. Evidently they were young | high beam—had the handsomest black, glossy 
a that had never been separated, and that | pelt I have ever seen. Grandmother insisted 
| accounted for their denning up together; old | on having it tanned and made into a rug. She 
| bears rarely do this. | declared jocosely that it should be given to the 
| We put them on the wood-sled and hauled | first one of our girls who married. Ellen fell 
| them home. They lay in a pile of hay on the| heir to it, and carried it with her to Dakota. 
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HE telephone- 

i bell in the 

Lanes’ apart- 

ment rang sharply. 

. It had rung once 

before, but Sally, half-asleep on the couch in 

the middle of a warm April morning, had not 

roused enough to notice. She moved reluc- 

tantly toward it. Max’s voice, speaking ur- 

gently, brought her back to her senses with a 
jump. 

‘‘Sally, where on earth are you? I’ve just 
had a wire from-the Chases that they’re coming 
through, and will stop off to see us. We’ll 
have to put them up somehow. Of course they 
don’t know how we’re fixed, but they’ll find 
out.’’ 

‘‘O Max!’’ Sally’s tones were dismayed. 
‘‘Why, we can’t!’’ 

“We'll have to. What would you have me 
do—wire them not to stop? Besides, I couldn’t 
get them. They’ve left the place they wired 
from —reach here to-night at nine. You'll 
have to have some kind of a supper for them.’’ 

‘*But, Max—where —’’ 

“Oh, figure it out somehow—you can, you 
know. I haven’t a minute more to talk— 
inspector’s here—everybody busy —”’ and 
the click of the receiver in Sally’s ear ended 
the interview. 

The Chases! They were young married 
people, who had been neighbors and school- 
mates of the Lanes. Dorothy Eustis, as an 
older girl, had been much admired by Sally 
and Josephine until she married Neil Chase; 
that event had made a great difference in their 
warmth of feeling. Sally did not like- Neil, 
never had liked him, and never would like 
him. A certain pomposity of manner, which 
had been a characteristic of his ever since the 
days when he wore dresses and lorded it over 
the other infants in the park, 
had made him unpopular. 
He had, however, been a 
successful young attorney in 
his father’s law firm, and had 
within the last year gone to 
a larger city several hundred 
miles away to start practise 
for himself. 

The thought of entertaining 
Neil and Dorothy Chase in 
the little flat was almost too 
much for Sally Lane. The 
Chases had gone away just 
before the Lanes had sold the 
old house, and knew nothing 
of the new quarters —evi- 
dently realized nothing of 
their small dimensions. It 
had been characteristic of 
them to telegraph that they 
were coming, without wait- 
ing for a reply. 

It was now eleven o’clock. 
There was none too much 
time in which to make ready. 
Sally began to plan. The 
Chases must have her room, 
of course; it was the best in 
the flat, measuring eight feet 
by ten. Bob would: have to 
go in with Uncle Timothy 
and let Sally have his usual 
quarters, the couch in the 
living-room. Sally’s room 
must be hastily put in guest- 
room order. She was thank- 
ful, for once, that she need 
expect none of her family 
home to luncheon. 

At noon, however, quite 
unexpectedly, Bob ran in 
upon her, an errand from the 
office where he worked having 
brought him within a stone’s 
throw of home. 

‘*Hello, what’s up?’’ was 
his greeting, as he surveyed 
his sister. 

Sally flung down her dust- 
cloth and sank into a chair, 
showing a flushed face and disturbed eyes. 
‘*Max telephoned that the Chases were coming 
to-night—Neil and Dorothy, on their way some- 
where. Isn’t it horrible? What do you suppose 
they’ll think of things here?’’ 

**Well, well—old Neil’s coming to show us his 
chest expansion, is he? And my Lady Dolly! 
Hum—well—I guess it will do ’em good to see 
how some people live. Mrs. Chase will bring 
four trunks and a lot of hand stuff, will she? 
If she does, we’ll move out and leave them the 
place.’’ 

‘*Merey! They’re only going to stay over- 
night—at least, I think that’s all. The only 
thing that keeps me up is the thought that at 
this time to-morrow they’ll be gone! A hos- 
pitable hostess Iam, Bob. But O Bobby, my 
head aches so this morning I just can’t rise to 
the occasion !’” 

‘Your head aches? What’s the reason for. 
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that?’’ Bob asked, in some dismay. ‘‘You’re 
not a headache sort of girl.’’ 

‘*No, and that’s why it seems to take the 
pluck out of me so. It ached yesterday, too. 
And I feel just heavy and stupid.’’ 

She turned and laid her head down on her 
arms on the back of her chair as she spoke. 
Bob darted across from the doorway and laid 
an awkwardly sympathetic young hand on the 
flaxen masses of his sister’s hair. 

‘It’s a shame!’’ he said, warmly. ‘‘I wish 
I could stay and help you. But I tell you what 
I’ll do. I’ll be up the minute I get out of the 
office. Leave the heavy things for me to do. 
And don’t try to house-clean the whole flat 
just because of Mrs. Dorothy Chase. She 
isn’t worth it.’’ 

He was as good as his word. Five o’clock 
in the afternoon saw him at home again, help- 
ing Sally in every way he could think of. 
Sally went about with flushed cheeks, moving 
languidly, yet keeping steadily at things with 
the determination of the young hostess who 
sees nothing else to do. 

She had spent the afternoon in the kitchen ; 
she spent the evening in all those little final 
tasks which seem so small and yet in the 
aggregate do weigh heavily upon the eve of 
entertaining. 

Work at the bank kept Max until he had 
barely time to go to the station for his guests. 
Alec, coming home to dinner, and finding him- 
self put off with what he hungrily characterized 
as a mere ‘‘bite,’’ on account of the necessities 
of the ocvasion, went off again somewhere, 
declaring he did not see the occasion for starv- 
ing the family just on account of entertaining 
two already overfed visitors. Uncle Timothy, 
as was to be expected, as soon as he heard of 
the emergency, joined Bob in coming to Sally’s 
aid, and at half past seven in the evening might 
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“ ACTUALLY, MY HAT HITS ON BOTH SIDES!" 


have been discovered by the curious, sitting in 
the small pantry, a blue-checked apron tied 
about his neck, busily polishing silver. 

‘* Tt seemed to me pretty bright before, Sally,’’ 
was his only comment as he worked, “but I 
suppose no man could really comprehend the 
difference between the degree of brightness 
suitable for one’s family and that demanded 
by company.’”’ 

‘*If you had seen Dorothy Chase’s wedding 
silver —’’ responded Sally, and stopped there, 
as if words could no further go. 

‘*Yes, yes, I suppose so.’”” Uncle Timothy 
was rubbing away at a set of thin old teaspoons 
which had belonged to Sally’s grandmother. 
‘Still, my dear, it seems as if things taste better 
out of these old spoons than out of those hand- 
some new ones the boys gave you Christmas. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, I love the old things.’’ Sally held a 
| china sugar-bow] with a gold band round it up 











to the light as she wiped it. She had taken 
all the best old china out of its hiding-place 
under the couch, and was giving it a hot- 
water bath, drying each article herself, not 
daring to trust the frail pieces to Bob’s hands. 
‘*But Dorothy hates old stuff, and wants 
everything modern. ’’ 

‘‘T remember, ’’ said Uncle Timothy, mildly. 
“I was always too antique for her to notice. I 
sha’n’t be surprised if she falls over me to- 
night, not noticing that I’m here.’’ 

‘If she does,’’ called Bob, from the depths 
of a closet which he was sweeping out under 
Sally’s direction, “she’ll settle with me! She’ll 
find I’ve grown a few inches since she used to 
call me Sally’s ‘everlasting little brother.’ ’’ 

It was all done at last. Sally went to dress, 
wearily exhorting herself to remember that her 
room was not her room to-night, and that she 
must not forget and leave so much as a stray 
hairpin on the freshly washed and ironed linen 
of the little toilet-table. 

She stowed away the clean cambric house- 
dress she meant to put on the next morning 
under the couch on which she was to sleep, 
feeling that it would not be at all surprising if 
she were unable to rise from that couch to 
get breakfast, and wondering what Dorothy 
Chase could do about breakfast if thrown upon 
her own resources. It was so unusual for her 
vigorous young frame to experience such ex- 
haustion after even more severe effort than that 
of the past day that she could only wonder what 
it meant, and finally decided, after some specu- 
lation, that it was the effect of these first warm 
days of spring, combined with the distress of 
entertaining under difficulties. 

‘Well, here we are!’? Max’s voice could be 
heard in the hallway outside, ushering in his 
guests. ‘Go single file down this passage—you 
can’t get through side by side!’’ 

Sally went hurriedly forward and met Dor- 
othy Chase in the middle of the tiny passage. 

“Goodness gracious !’’ Bob and Alec and Mr. 
Timothy Rudd heard a familiar high-pitched 
voice exclaim. ‘‘You don’t mean to tell us 
you live in this mouse-hole! Actually, my 
hat hits on both sides !’’ 

Then came Neil Chase’s baritone drawl—how 
well Bob remembered hating 
the sound of it with a pro- 
found hatred when it had 
been addressed contemptu- 
ously to him! ‘‘Really, 
Dorothy—you know—I told 
you that brim of yours was 
an inch and a half beyond 
the limit, and this proves 
it!”’ 

But Sally’s pretty head 
was held high. If she had 
a headache, its effect was 
visible only in her brilliant 
cheeks. 

‘“*You always ran to ex- 
tremes, Dorothy, dear. Why 
didn’t you take that absurd 
creation off in the vestibule? 
Neil, how are you? Have 
you your best Chesterfield- 
ian manner with you? Be- 
cause you’d better leave it 
outside ; the apartment’s not 
large enough for you and it, 
too pe? 

“The same impertinent 
child,’’ declared Mrs. Chase, 


light of the living-room. 
“‘And here’s smart Alec,’’ 
as that youth came for- 
ward, his smile of welcome 
undergoing a wry twist at 
this somewhat unusual 
greeting. ‘“‘And Bob—heav- 
ens, child, how you’ve 
grown! And this is—oh, 
yes—Mr. Rudd.’’ 

Her careless hand, in its 
travelling-glove, met Uncle 
Timothy’s grasp, and left 
it, as casually as her bright 
hazel eyes left the glance of 
his faded blue ones. Bob, 
watching, grinned at Uncle 
Timothy meaningly, and 
received in return the mild 
sparkle of amusement with 
which the ‘‘antique’’ was 
accustomed to show himself 
invulnerable to neglect from young persons of 
Dorothy Chase’s stamp. 

Neil’s greetings of the family were also highly 
characteristic. One who had never before seen 
him might have argued many things from the 
style of his opening address: 

**This is Alec, eh? Well, Alec, I see you’re 
still the flower of the family. Bob—how do 
you like sweeping out offices? Better than 
going to school ?’”’ 

The two hours which followed were occupied 
in instructing the guests how to bestow them- 
selves in the unaccustomed limitations of the 
Lane apartment without doing themselves 
physicalinjury. The Chases evidently felt that 
the surest way to show their appreciation of 
the hospitality offered them was to be uninter- 
ruptedly mirthful at its character. 

‘For goodness’ sake, Sally,’’? cried Mrs. 
Chase, with a little shriek, ‘‘you’re not going 
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to put us both in here! Neil, don’t you dare 
to come in until I get out—there isn’t room. 
Where shall I hang my coat? Oh, is there a 
closet behind that curtain? Six hooks! Neil, 
you can’t have but one of them—I want the 
rest. Sally, how did you ever come to it, after 
that great roomy old house of yours? I should 
suffocate in a week! It’s lucky we’re going 
on to-morrow. I couldn’t change my gowns 
in here.’’ 

‘*T thought you were an experienced trav- 
eller,’’ retorted Sally, lightly enough. She 
had known quite what to expect from Dorothy ; 
it did not disturb her seriously. ‘‘Good trav- 
ellers can tuck themselves away anywhere. 
Besides, this room is palatial beside Uncle 
Timothy’s. ‘There’s not room for a dressing- 
table in his. You should be thankful that you 
have one, and a mirror. The mirror’s the 
one real essential for Dorothy Eustis Chase. I 
made sure you had that.’’ 

‘It’s just like you not to own up that you’re 
cramped.’’ Dorothy was taking full advantage 
of the mirror pointed out. Her elaborately 
waved chestnut locks received her full attention 
for a space, and Sally slipped away to the 
kitchen. 

They sat down presently to something which 
was not a dinner, and proved decidedly more 
thana luncheon. The guests ate ravenously, but 
did not forget to take note of their surround- 
ings. Neil’s back was too close to the wall 
for Sally to squeeze by him when she got up to 
change the plates, and this amused him very 
much. ‘‘Two more guests, and the room 
would burst, wouldn’t it?’’ he suggested, as 
he handed a plate at her request. ‘‘I didn’t 
know they ever made a flat as small as this.’’ 

‘‘They make them much smaller,’’ declared 
Max, with a sparkle of the eye. “I assure 
you we have never felt crowded—until to- 
night. ’’ 

*‘Oh, don’t mind us!’’ Dorothy cried. ‘‘You 
see, we’ve just come from visiting the Gran- 
dons, and their house is so enormous it makes 
everything seem small. It was a day’s journey 
across our room, and Neil’s dressing-room was 
as big as this whole flat. It’s a lovely place to 
visit; they do everything for you. They have 
so many servants, and such well-trained ones, 
you absolutely forget how to wait on yourself.’’ 

‘* How long were you there?’”’ Alec inquired. 

‘‘Why, from Wednesday to — When did we 
leave there, Neil? Oh, yes, it must have been 
yesterday morning.’”’ ° 

“No wonder you’ve got too used to such 
luxury to be able to come down to waiting on 
yourselves.’® And Alec applied himself to his 
plate with a sense of having evened things up 
with Mrs. Chase in return for her ‘ ‘smart 
Alec.”’ 

It was Sally who kept matters running 
smoothly, her head throbbing all the while. 
When the Chases had been finally tucked away 
in their quarters, and the rest of the family had 
bestowed themselves in the space belonging to 
them, she sat down by the open window, too 
weary to undress. Here Bob, emerging from 
Uncle Timothy’s room in search of certain 
belongings necessary to his comfort, found her. 

“Why don’t you go to bed?’’ he asked. 

‘I’m going. But I’d like to sit here all 
night.’’ 

“You’ll catch cold by that window. 
still ache?’’ 

‘‘T suppose so. I’m too tired to feel anything 
any more.’’ 

‘Cheer up. I’ll be around bright and early 
and do everything I know.”’ 

‘Of course you will, Bobby,’’ and she held 
out her hand. He grasped it. 

“Your hand’s hot,’’ he observed. 
sick, are you?’’ 

‘‘Of course not. I’m never sick. Go to bed, 
dear. I’ll be all right in the morning.’’ 

Optimistically, Bob thought she would. The 
next morning, however, the Sally who con- 
fronted him looked so far from herself, as she 
went slowly about the little kitchen, that he 
was worried, and said so. 

‘*Never mind. Don’t say anything. After 
breakfast they’ll be gone.’’ 

“Can you brace up to get through break- 
fast?’’ demanded Bob, anxiously. Sally as- 
sured him that she could, and proved it. 
Somehow, after the manner of women, she 
came to the table with a smile so bright that 
nobody noticed that she ate almost nothing, 
that her hand shook as she poured the coffee, 
and that her long-lashed blue eyes were very 
heavy. 

Immediately after breakfast the Chases were 
off—in a cab engaged by Max, in deference to 
Sally’s .wishes. Neil and Dorothy took a 
jocose farewell, the one declaring that their 
presence had stretched the apartment till it 
could be seen to gape at the seams, the other 
vowing that Sally must come to see her soon, 
in order to be able to take a full breath again. 
Then the cab bore them away. 

‘Well, of all the —’’ Alec left the sentence 
unfinished. 

Max completed it for him. ‘‘Nerve! If 
that’s a sample of legal brilliancy of wit, I’m 
sorry for the defendant who employs him,’’ he 
grunted. 

The Chases had arrived on Saturday night, 
and were continuing their journey without 
reference to the fact that it was Sunday. Sally 
turned back into the passage, remembering that 
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his suddenly roused anxiety made his message | along, he fell to studying the surface of the | with at least half a mile of rope and dozens of 


on Sundays her family were to be provided for 
in the matter of luncheon, and that they were 
in the habit of looking forward to the extra 
good things she was accustomed to serve them 
upon that day. She sank into a chair and 
stared at the breakfast-table. 

‘Don’t you stir, sis!’’ cried Bob. ‘‘Al and 
I’ll do the dishes.’’ Then he added quickly, 
as he saw an expression of disfavor cross his 
brother’s face at this unwelcome proposal, 
“She’s sick, Sally is, with all this, and it’s time 
somebody noticed it.’’ 

They all looked at her. She tried to smile 
up at them, but the unwilling tears came 
instead. ‘‘1’ll be all right, if I can just lie 
down a while,’’ she said. 

Then they rallied, inalarm. Not one of them 
but loved Sally as the dearest thing in the 
world, however careless of her comfort one or 
another of them might now and then seem to 
be. 
Max puta brotherly arm round her. “Tired 
out, little girl?’’ he asked, gently, and led her 
toward the couch in the living-room. 

‘* All for those ungrateful duffers!’’ and 
Alec looked as if he would like to knock at least 
one of the “duffers’’ down, as he followed to 
put a pillow under his sister’s head. 

‘*She’s had all she could do to keep up for 
twenty-four hours!’ cried Bob, pulling a small 
knit rug over Sally’s feet. 

Uncle Timothy drew up a chair beside the 
couch and took Sally’s wrist in his, counting 
carefully. Then he laid his hand on her fore- 
head, against her flushed cheeks. He bade her 
put out her tongue, and came to his conclusions. 
These he did not inflict upon Sally, who had 
closed her eyes, and lay like a tired child. 
Instead, he beckoned Max into another room, 
and said, ‘“She’s sick, sure enough. Pulse 
jumping, skin hot and dry—and too tired to 
move. Suppose you telephone Doctor Wood 
to look in this morning.’’ 

Max lost no time. He went down-stairs to 
telephone, that Sally might not hear, and in 





T was blowing hard from the east that No- 
| vember morning, and the North Channel 

was so rough that Mr. Brentner and Jimmy 
could lift only two of the five pound-nets—the 
two that were under the lee of the land. They 
had just got back to the wharf when Mr. Gray 
and one of his boys arrived in their sailboat 
from Hemlock Island. 

** Well, neighbor,’’ said Mr. Gray, as he 
stepped ashore, “‘our pound-net’s gone. It 
blew out last night. I wanted to ask you if 
you think there’s any use in our trying to find 
it?’’ 

Mr. Brentner looked at him very soberly, and 
did not answer. 

‘*T know it’s my fault,’? Mr. Gray went on, 
flushing a little. ‘‘We ought to have anchored 
it, the way you suggested. But I thought the 
stakes would hold.’’ 

It was the Grays’ first season on the fishing- 
grounds, and they still had a great deal to 
learn about setting nets, as well as about a 
good many other things. The summer before 
they had let Hemlock Island take fire, and if 
Jimmy and his sister had not gone to their 
rescue in the motor-boat they would have been 
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so urgent that the doctor arrived within the 
hour. He was the family physician long 
employed by the Lanes, and he had 
known Sally from her babyhood. It 
took him but the space of a brief yet 
thorough examination to form his 
opinion. 

‘*It looks mighty like typhoid,’’ he 
said. “It’s too soon to be certain, 
but there’s more or less of it about. 
You can’t take care of her here, and 
she’ Il be far better off at the hospital. 
I’l] send a carriage and a nurse by 
twelve o’clock.’’ 

** Don’t look so blue, dears,’’ Sally 
had murmured, as she left them. 
‘*T’ll soon be back, you know.’’ 

‘“‘Heaven grant it!’’ ejaculated 
Uncle Timothy, in his heart. As 
for the others, they filed silently 
up-stairs again, and into the empty 
room. It was full of all the things 
that had seemed to make it home— 
with Sally there. But somehow it 
looked empty now. 

Nobody said much of anything 
unless it became necessary, but before 
bedtime three pregnant sentences had 
been uttered. 

‘*That nurse looked as if she knew 
something,’’ said Max, suddenly. 

‘*There’s not a man in the city 
equal to Wood,’’ declared Alec. 

‘Seems as if she couldn’t smile 
quite like that if she was going 
to be awfully sick,’? was Bob’s 
contribution to the sum total of 
hopefulness. 

But it was Uncle Timothy, as 
usual, who hit the nail on the head. ‘‘Boys,’’ 
said he, ‘‘we can do our part—on our knees.’’ 

And, to a man, they nodded. Suddenly they 
could not speak. 
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either burned alive 
or drowned in trying 
to get away. And now they had lost their only 
pound-net, which had cost them hundreds of 
dollars, and Mr. Brentner knew they had no 
money to buy another. He wondered if Mr. 
Gray realized just what it meant. 

‘‘The bottom’s too rocky round Hemlock,’’ 
he said. ‘‘You can’t drive a stake deep enough 
to hold. No, I don’t believe there’d be much 
use in your starting out to look for it with a 
sailboat. But—Jimmy, while I’m packing the 
fish, how would you like to take the Jeanne 
and run over to Three-Mile Island, and per- 
haps to Susan Island and Ormsby’s place, and 
ask them to watch for the net along the 
beach ??” 

“T’ll start right away,’’ said Jimmy, and in 
less than five minutes he and the Jeanne were 
out on the broad, heaving channel. 

Neither Ormsby nor the people at Susan 
Island and Three-Mile had seen anything of 
the missing pound, but they all promised to 
keep careful watch for it. Jimmy stayed at 
Ormsby’s to dinner, and early in the afternoon 
he started for home. As the Jeanne pounded 
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JIMMY GREW SO STIFF AND NUMB THAT HE 
NO LONGER HOLD THE WHEEL 


away as far as he could see. The lines were 
broken and a little irregular, but the general 
direction of them told exactly which way the 
wind was blowing 

As he crossed each one he sighted along it, 
now forward, now backward, and it did not 
take him long to make up his mind that the 
lines that started from Hemlock Island did not 
touch Three-Mile, or Susan, or Ormsby’s at 
all, but ran past them, straight up the great, 
broad stretch of the North Channel. The net 
might drift a hundred miles before it struck any 
beach. 

More through curiosity than any hope of 
finding it, he headed north till Hemlock was 
dead to windward. Then he swung the 
Jeanne round and ran before the wind. When 
he was sure he must have distanced the net, he 
put his helm hard over and started back again. 
And so, all the afternoon, he travelled up and 
down, up and down, getting a little farther 
from home with every leeward run. 

Going west, the Jeanne ran so fast that he 
feared he would pass the net before he saw it. 
Going east, he could hardly keep watch at all, 
for it took all his skill to steer up the steep 
faces of the short, choppy, fresh-water seas, 
and to keep out from under the whitecaps as 
they fell forward and broke in a smother of 
foam. 

But Jimmy did the best he could, and at 
last, just as it was beginning to grow dark, 
the heave of a big wave lifted the end of a 
pound-stake against the sky, held it there 
for an instant, and let it drop back into the 
water. 

A minute or two later he was looking down 





at a great tangled snarl of heavy black netting 
that lay twisting and rolling and wriggling in | 
the trough of the sea as if it were alive. There | 
was probably material gh in it to reach to | 
Chicago, if it had ali been straightened out, | 





Every few rods he cut slantingly across | stakes, some of them fifty feet long. 


Now that it was found he did not know what 
to do with it. He could have 
taken part of it aboard the 
Jeanne, but she could not 
carry it all. He was twenty 
miles from home, and to tow 
it against the wind and the 
sea was out of the question. 
And to leave it where it was 
and try to find it again when 
the blow was over seemed 
quite as hopeless, for the wind 
was sure to shift, and there 
was no telling where it would 
It might even drift out 
through the False Détour, or 
one of the other passages be- 
tween the islands, and travel 
the whole length of Lake 
Huron before it touched the 
shore. 

The only other plan he 
could think of was to stay 
with it, and that meant being 
out in the Jeanne all night, 
probably all the next day, 
and perhaps even longer. It 
would be terribly cold, and 
he had nothing to eat. He 
did not see how he could ever 
stand it. But the more he 
thought about it the more it 
seemed to him that that was 
what he must do, and in the 
end he got hold of one of the 
ropes with the boathook and 
made the bowline fast to it. 
He stopped the engine, and 
the Jeanne drifted back to the end of her 
tether and lay tossing on the waves, head to the 
wind, as if she were at anchor. 

Somehow or other,—he never quite knew 
how,—Jimmy got through the night and the 
following morning. Noon found him busy 
with the big, ten-gallon cans that stood under 
the after-deck, behind the engine, and held the 
Jeanne’s reserve supply of gasoline. With a 
good deal of hard work he got them out, car- 
ried them forward and stowed them in the 
bow. Then he took them back to the stern. 
Then he did it over again—and then again— 
and again. He had to, for whenever he sat 
down a moment to rest the wind cut him like 
a knife, in spite of the side curtains, and he 
was chilled to the bone. And yet he had to 
rest, too, for he was weak with hunger and 
very tired. 

It was blowing still harder, a howling gale, 
with low-flying clouds, spurts of rain, and oc- 
casionally a flurry of snow; and the seas were 
the fiercest and angriest that the Jeanne had 
ever had to face. But the big net in front of 
her broke them a little, and for hour after hour 
she rode like a gull. 

Then came a sudden change, and the wind 
shifted square round and blew a hurricane. 
Immediately a new set of waves came rolling 
down from the west, and when they met those 
that were still hurrying up from the east there 
was such a tumult as Jimmy had never seen 
before. What was still worse, it grew much 
colder, the spray began to freeze on the canvas 
and the gunwales, and it seemed to Jimmy 
that he must be freezing, too. In a little 
while, however, the old seas were beaten flat, 
and the gale, the waves, the clouds, the pound- 
net and the motor-boat all went sweeping 
down the channel together, straight toward 
Hemlock Island. 

Jimmy saw at once that unless he got the 
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IS name was Brown,—Jimmie Brown,— 
H but he was called ‘‘de Toad.’’ His 

mother lived in what she called a tene- 
ment flat, but the Toad simply lived in the 
street. He was small and dirty, and had just 
reached that age where he was denounced by 
every living creature, save his mother and his 
confederates. 

The sole tie that bound the Toad to the 
human race was his mother. Without her he 
would have been an imp, pure and simple, a 
creature of torment. But hunger and stress of 
weather sent him home occasionally to that 
mother, and he therefore remembered some of 
her peculiarities: how she had his father 
“larrup’’ him once for cruelty to a caged rat; 
how she looked at him with her tired gray 
eyes shining through big tears the day he 
pulled off the fly’s wings—and he wondered 
why the tear-filled eyes hurt worse than the 
beating did; and he could remember, too, how 
she nursed and fed a poor homeless cat that 
one of the neighbors had heartlessly injured. 

One scorching day last summer—it was the 
fourth dreadful day of a hot week—Mrs. Brown 
noticed the signs of sleeplessness and suffering 
in the face of her small, savage Jimmie, and 
withdrew from her hard-earned capital the 
sum of three pennies, which she placed in his 
hot little fist, telling him he might treat him- 
self. 

The Toad’s dull eyes had brightened quickly. 
He flung his arms about his mother’s knees in 
a rough embrace, and dashed, whooping, down 
the stairs and off on a wild chase after a 
‘* hokey-pokey ’’ man—the puissant lord of 
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that push-cart in which a battered and 
dingy ice-cream can is high enthroned. 

In his search he was attended by a number 
of ‘‘de gang,’’ who followed him as fast as 
various stages of stone-bruise would permit— 
not that they had pennies to spend for them- 
selves, but because they liked ‘‘to see de 
deal.’’ 

They were on the corner of Fourth Avenue 
and a down-town cross-street when word came 
from a flying messenger that the hokey-pokey 
was coming, so they rested there, and as the 
Toad wiped his streaming face on his sleeve, 
he noticed a boy near him with an enormous 
slice of bread in his hand. It was not only 
thickly buttered, but it was fairly covered with 
a mighty cut of meat. 

The bare sight of it this hot day sickened 
him. He turned his head away, and looked 
straight into the face of a famishing dog that 
was gazing wistfully at the boy with the 
monster sandwich. 

The Toad saw the ridgy rib-bones, the 
small, mangy marks on the yellow-brown coat 
—saw how the sad, sagging tail gave a piteous 
little deprecating quiver, that seemed to say, 
‘*Yes—y-e-s, I think a crumb—is going—to 
come my way—thistime. A crumb—for—me !’’ 
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The Toad looked at the boy, but the boy 
gave no crumb, although the strained bright 
eyes upon him were anguished, and the crea- 
ture swallowed convulsively at each bite the 
boy took. 

At that moment a wild shout proclaimed the 
appearance of the hokey-pokey man. The Toad 
secured his coveted morsel of icy delight, and 
hoping that the dog might be gone, turned 
round, to see him limping after them. To cap 
the climax, just at that moment the creature 
staggered and nearly fell on the blistering 
stones. 

The Toad shut his teeth hard one instant ; 
then turning back his lips contemptuously, he 
shouted out, ‘‘Y-a-h! Yah! Dis cold, sweet 
stuff’s only fit for goils! When J eats, I want 
ter eat meat—der stuff wat gives a feller 
muscle! Say, you, Soapy, der yer want to 
make a deal? I’ll swap dis hokey-pokey wid 
you for your sandwich. ’’ 

Did‘ ‘Soapy”’ want toswap? A moment more 
and the ice-cream had changed hands. The 
Toad had the bread and meat, and with wild 
whoops of pretended satisfaction, he dashed 
down the side street—the mangy, wavering, 
panting dog, with hope almost gone from his 
eyes, forced by gnawing hunger still to follow. 
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The ‘‘gang’’ remained by the cart, and at 
the first areaway the Toad turned in and cast 
the food upon the stones, where the pursuer 
found and, with faint growling, fell upon and 
devoured it. 

But the Toad—poor little heat-worn fellow! 
Every separate nerve in his city-sick little 
body cried passionately for that moment of 
refreshment—that icy touch upon his dry, 
parched lips—and it was gone! He could not 
help it; his arm was against the areaway gate, 
his dirty, weary little face was buried in it, 
and he cried as if his impulsive little heart 
would break—cried until a small noise attracted 
his attention. 

He looked round, and through his tears saw 
the dog had already finished the meat, and was 
now picking up the scattered crumbs and lick- 
ing the butter from his upper lip. The quick- 
ness of the whole performance so delighted 
the Toad that he cried out, “‘Well, you area 
high-roller!’’ and as the dog wagged a 
pleased assent to the assertion, the Toad told 
him to come on now and he would get him a 
drink. 

I saw them at a leaky hydrant. The Toad 
had caught some water in his torn old hat and 
the “high-roller’’ drank and drank; and as 
the Toad was telling him how easy it was for 
a smart dog to learn to walk on his hind legs, 
I looked long and carefully into his tear-bright- 
ened eyes, shining above his dirty, streaky 
cheeks,—looked long and carefully, as any one 
looks who finds something great in embryo,— 
and there surely is a future philanthropist in 
this little street gamin—the Toad. 





_ he’s a man with a big mind, too. 
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Jeanne to leeward of the net she would be 
driven on tep of it and would become tangled 
in the meshes. But when he tried to crank the 
engine he found, to his dismay, that he could 
not turn it over. The cylinder was large, the 
compression was heavy, and he was’ weaker 
than he had thought. 

Again and again he strained at the wheel till 
his breath was gone and he trembled like a 
leaf. Finally he sat down and rested a moment, 
and then, bracing himself against a locker, he 
put all his strength into one great heave, and 
the thing was done. He had never heard any 
music half so sweet as the sound of the Jeanne’s 
exhaust. In another minute he had backed 
safely away, made the net fast to the stern 
instead of the bow, and headed the boat round 
before the wind. 

But as the afternoon wore on, Jimmy grew 
so stiff and numb that he could no longer hold 
the wheel, and at last he let go and watched 
to see what the boat would do. To his surprise, 
he found that she could steer herself almost as 
well as he could steer her. The wind kept 
her headed in very nearly the right direction, 
and the pull of the tow-line helped to steady 
her. He was so weak: that he could hardly 
stir, but after several attempts, he got upon his 
feet and moved slowly back and forth between 
the engine and the bow. 

Presently he stopped beside the motor, drew 
off his mittens, and laid his bare hands on the 
hot water-jacket round the cylinder. The heat 
sent a grateful thrill through his whole body, 
and he thought what a good little motor it 
was, pounding away all by itself, without any 
attention from him, and doing its work without 
a break or a falter. He was still leaning over 
it when the boat gave a sudden lurch that nearly 
threw him off his feet. One hand slipped from 
the cylinder and came down on the throttle, 
and before he knew what was happening the 
engine had stopped. 

Jimmy gave a little ery of despair, then threw 
out the clutch, took the crank, and worked till 
all the strength went out of him and*he was 
limp as a rag. What happened after that he 
could never very clearly remember. He had 
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EGINA and her 
father hurried Mrs. 
Tomlin, the florist 


from town, out of the 
greenhouses, across the stretch _— bare, un- 
fenced ground meant some day to be yard, 
and down to the trolley-tracks. She had come 
out to see about enlarging her biweekly contract 
for roses and carnations, and by boarding the 
car temporarily stalled here by some minor 
trouble, she could return to the city without 
having to be driven to the station. 

Finding there were still some moments to 
spare before the car would go, they stood on 
the embankment at the edge of the tracks, and 
Mrs. Tomlin, with her blonde pompadour and 
her ready-made pink-and-white complexion, 
shook her head as she looked at Mr. Ware. 
He was alert and wiry and intense, with 
keen eyes that burned blue under his drawn 
brows. 

Regina, who was nine, and whose eyes, also 
blue, were eager under her brown hair, looked 
from one to the other. Then grasping that 
Mrs. Tomlin was about to blame her father, 
she put a hand in his scarred and earth-stained 
one in quick anticipation. His children could 
not understand why people blamed him. It 
made them close in the more eagerly about 
him, his four boys and Regina, and his wife, 
too, and it kept them independent and shy of 
outside things and people. For Mrs. Ware 
felt this way about it, too, and she was a tower 
of strength, with her clear eyes and her enthu- 
siastic energy. 

But Mrs. Tomlin was not going without her 
usual fling. 

“There’s such a thing as a person paying 
too high for what he’s getting, and I’m warn- 
ing you that you are, Friend Ware,’’ she said. 
‘Did you ever hear of the man who ran so 
hard to get in the band-wagon of life he lost 
every mite of the circus following along behind 
it? What’s the use, Mr. Ware, of coming to 
own this ten acres you’re working for, even 
with the one and a half of ’em under glass, 
answer me that, when six feet is more than 
you’ll have need of by the time you own the 
rest, if you keep on under the lash of your own 
will this way? Yes, you and your wife and 
the children, too.’’ 

Mr. Ware was not offended. He took Regina’s 
hand by its little wrist thoughtfully, and filliped 
its fingers across the palm of his other hand, 
as he answered: 

‘It’s for the wife and children. My boys 
and I shall be free to pursue original work and 
experiment by and by. It’s what my florist 
father in England has worked toward all his 
life, and he is at the daily grind still. And 
If I’m used 
up by then, and gone, my boys, at least, shall 
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an indistinct recollection of lying for a long 
time on a locker, and then getting up, taking 
hold of the rim of the fly-wheel, and pulling 
wildly, desperately, till he heard an explosion 
within the cylinder and the wheel tore itself 
out of his hands. 

The next thing he knew he was lying on the 
floor, with a loud roaring in his ears and a 
hot, burning sensation over his righteye. With 
the clutch out and the throttle wide open, the 
engine was racing furiously, and the fly-wheel 
was just grazing his forehead. Very cautiously 
he drew back, and dragged himself to his knees. 
He threw in the clutch, and the Jeanne leaped 
forward, jerked hard on the tow-line, and settled 
down to business again. For a minute or two 
he watched the engine and listened to the wind 
and the washing of the waves, but he was dizzy 
and faint, and presently his eyes closed and he 
seemed to go to sleep. 

When he came to himself he was again lying 
on the floor, but both the wind and the engine 
were silent. Even the waves must have 
subsided, for the boat tossed very gently, 
as if it was almost calm. His eyelids lifted 
a very little way, and he could see that 
the moon and the stars were shining, and 
that a sailboat lay beside the Jeanne. 
Some one was rubbing him, and some one 
else was forcing something hot between his 
lips, so that he had to swallow it whether 
he wanted to or not. It tasted like coffee, 
and he vaguely wondered how any one 
could be giving him hot coffee out on the 
North Channel. 

Then a voice, which he thought sounded 
like Mr. Gray’s, said, ‘‘He got the net, 
anyhow.”’ 

At that his eyes opened wide, and he 
looked up into his father’s face. Mr. 
Brentner’s lips twitched, and he almost 
dropped the coffee-bottle. 

“Jimmy!’’ he cried. ‘‘Where in the 
world have you been? We thought you 
were drowned, and your mother’s almost 
dead with worrying.”’ 

Jimmy grinned a very sickly grin. 

“T went after that pound-net,’’ he said. 
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too, shall sit down.’’ 

Charles Darwin, the 
youngest, came up at this. 
His father was going to 
take his hand on the other 
side from Regina, when Mrs. Tomlin 
stepped across and took it instead. She 
turned it over and exposed it. What with 
earth stains and callous spots and broken 
nails, it was an unbabylike exhibit. And 
Charles Darwin, in his little blue overalls, 
with his interested, alert eyes, was six 
years old. 

Mrs. Tomlin touched its callous spots 
deliberately, if tenderly, and shook her head. 
‘*Tt’s like letting a baby help earn the perambu- 
lator he’s going to ride out in by and by,’’ she 
retorted. ‘‘Send ’em all in to me some Saturday, 
every one of the four, with sixteen-year-old 
Kent to bring them, if he’ll come, and I’ll 
take ’em to the show.’’ And Mrs. Tomlin, in 
her flower hat and prosperous taffeta, climbed 
down the bank to the car. 

Mr. Ware hurried back. He and this same 
sixteen-year-old Kent, in their odd times, with 
Albert Edward, who was twelve, and Benjie, 
who was eight, were cementing the mighty 
underground reservoir which they themselves 
had gradually excavated, and which they mod- 
estly called the reserve cistern. It was thus 
that they were getting their improvements. 

It is wonderful how interesting things of 
your own planning and doing can be. Mr. 
Ware let Albert Edward calculate the wall 
areas on a board with a piece of chalk, with a 
view to the Portland cement and sand they 
were going to need to line them. Mr. Ware 
and Kent figured out the lifting capacity of 
such and such a derrick, and then erected it for 
taking out the dirt and rock. They owed this 
ability to his daily companionship and to 
“mammy’s’’ teachings at night, for she had 
been a schoolmistress in a London parochial 
school before she married. 

The boys were using the rock they had struck 
in the excavation in an experiment of their 
own. Life is full of interests. Cement reén- 
forced with crushed rock and run into proper 
boxings makes indestructible concrete benches 
for the plantings in greenhouses, to replace the 
wooden ones. They had come on the sugges- 
tion in a scientific journal, there being many 
such around, for Mr. Ware wrote occasional 
articles for them at night, in the intervals of 
tending the fires and the boilers. The boys 
had picked up considerable Latin, too, what 
between plant lore and technical terms, and 
their father’s talk and their mother’s drilling. 

‘*Uncle’’ Daniel, who was colored and old and 
pottering, but who possessed that knack at 
almost anything which made him valuable, was 
their only regularly hired help. He assisted 
Mr. Ware with the firing through the winter 








nights. In the summer Uncle Daniel did a 
little of everything, except for those times 
when he failed to come. It was understood 
then that he was “‘off,’’ this being conceded to 
be a sad failing. It lasted sometimes one and 
two, and even three days, and had its incon- 
veniences, but because of his general usefulness 
otherwise, it had come to be accepted, like 
mealy bugs and blights and mildews and other 
inconvenient but existent things. 

In the meantime, having seen good Mrs. 
Tomlin off, Mr. Ware hurried back to his cis- 
tern, while Charles Darwin went along with 
him as far as the first greenhouse. He and 
Regina were potting slips. He was six and 
she was nine and a half, as has been said 
before, but they rarely lost a slip. 

But Regina lingered. Her idea was that it 
would be seemly fur some one to remain and 
wave to Mrs. Tomlin once she was aboard. 
So while this lady was lost to view, supposedly 
settling herself within the car, Regina waited, 


DRAWN BY THORNTON D. SK/OMORE 


“| PUT MY ARM ABOUT HIM AND STEADIED HIM.” 


her attention held by the varied spectacle of 
faces filling the open window-spaces. 

A very perfect thing was at one of these open 
windows, a lady’s rarely lovely face. It was 
sweet and it was tender, and it was full of that 
sympathy which comes from a wide under- 
standing. And as the gaze of Regina, wander- 
ing along the line of the windows, stopped, 
arrested by it, the lady smiled at Regina. 

For the little girl, with her blue-checked 
cotton skirts fluttering in the November Indian- 
summer breeze, was winning, herself. 

For a moment the earnest eyes of Regina 
and the kindly eyes of the lady held intercourse. 
Then Regina turned ,and flew up the cinder 
path into a greenhouse door. 

Almost as swiftly she was back, holding in her 
hand an incredibly large and perfect carnation. 
Looking up at the lady, she buried her little 
nose in the flower and drew a long breath. 
Then she leaned perilously out over the bank 
with the carnation outstretched. 

“You draw it in until you think it’s all 
gone,’’ she said to the lady, ‘‘but it isn’t. It’s 
there still. It’s yours.’’ 

‘‘Why, dear little girl —’’ 

But the car was starting, was moving, was 
gone. 

A stout person, in rustling taffeta and a 
flower hat, leaned across the aisle. 

‘*That little one’s father, an Englishman 
named Ware, who owns the place,—bought it 
from Green when his partner died two years 
ago,—has named that carnation for her. It’sa 
new one, of his own producing, and it’s called 
for her—the Regina. Are you closing your 
country place this winter, Mrs. Ansell ?’’ 

Mrs. Ansell turned. ‘‘Why, Mrs. Tomlin, 
how do you do? I must tell you how well my 
auratum lilies from your nursery have done 
this year. No, we are going to keep the place 
open this winter, we dislike being at hotels so 
much. Mr. Ansell and my brother will be 
there through the winter, although I am just 
leaving to-day to visit my husband’s people.’’ 

It might be urged against the Ware nursery 
plant that it was isolated. A stretch of low, 
uncultivated broom-sedge land bounded it on 











one side, and a fenced-in tangle of thicket and 
woods on the other. It was hard to realize 
that it was only nine miles from a big and 
prosperous city. 

The trolley-stations were comparatively re- 
mote from it, too, one being a mile and a half 
below, one a mile and a quarter above. It was 
arranged, however, that the baggage-car should 
slow up on signal for the daily consignments 
of flowers. 

There was no friendliness lost between the 
Wares and the big baggageman. He had told 
Mr. Ware bluntly one day what he thought of 
him for working his children so hard, and since 
then the boys, from Kent down, had scowled 
at him as they heaved the long boxes on board. 

For Mr. Ware’s children were with him 
heart and soul. He did not work them; he 
worked with them, which makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. 

There had not been room in the business in 
the old English neighborhood for so many sons 
as his father had; so 
he had come to 
America. He found 
that for so much down 
and so much a year 
thereafter he could be- 
come the owner of an 
establishment of his 
| own. 

He had given his 
savings, and in five 
years was to complete 
the payment. With” 

two payments now be- 
} hind him, there were 
only three years more 

} to strive, and then — 

So when outsiders 
blamed Mr. Ware, his 
children closed in 
about him eagerly, 
even hotly, and up- 
held his hands. 

The January follow- 
ing Mrs. Tomlin’s dire 
predictions Mr. Ware 
sent Kent to the state 
agricultural college for 
a three months’ course 
| in chemistry and some 
other things. 

One morning in Feb- 
ruary a telegram came 
saying that Kent was 
badly hurt in the labo- 
ratory. In an hour 
his mother was start- 
ing to see him. 

It was a lowering, 
ominous day, spitting 
snow, with a promise 
of more to come. 

“Tf it falls cold, help 
daddy,’’ were the 
mother’s parting 
words. ‘‘He is doing 
his own and Kent’s 
work now. When 
Daniel comes, daddy is 
going to send him back for old Aunt Mary 
Ann, his wife, who is to stay here with you 
till I get back.’’ 

Uncle Daniel came on at noon and went off 
at eleven at night. It was nearly noon when 
Mr. Ware got back from taking his wife to the 
station. It was snowing steadily now, and 
he was shivering. 

He banked the fire under the boilers and told 
them what to tell Uncle Daniel when he came, 
and said he would go and lie down at once and 
get a little extra rest, for Mr. Ware got his 
sleep through the day when he could. Still, it 
was most unlike him to do it before Uncle 
Daniel came, and it gave them an odd and 
frightened feeling. 

That had been two days ago, and from that 
time on snow, unbelievable snow, and raging, 
shrieking wind had shut them in. The tele- 
phone-wire went down in the first of the fury, 
and the drifts by night were over Albert 
Edward’s head. 

Unele Daniel had never come. When, about 
three o’clock, they had gone to wake their 
father and tell him this, he was awake, but 
tossing and babbling, and they could not make 
him understand. 

And the storm raged and the fire-box in the 
concrete boiler-room cried out every half-hour 
for more fuel. 

All the afternoon they fed it; and all night 
they fed it, Albert Edward and Benjie, and at 
last Regina, too. And Charles Darwin trotted 
in and out, and finally went to sleep with his 
head on his father’s bed. All night they raked 
the ashes out, too, and trundled them to one 
side, a mound by morning huge as a wagon- 
box. 

At daylight, so did the unceasing storm rage, 
Albert Edward tried to go for help, meaning 
to find Uncle Daniel or get to the station. But 
instead, he was swept off his feet before he 
reached the cinder path, and after a time got 
back, blinded and dazed and half-frozen, not 
having got two hundred yards from his own 
door. 

Through his delirium Mr. Ware babbled un- 
ceasingly of dangers threatening the green- 
houses. But he need not have had any fear. 














The children fired that day, and they fired the 
second night. 

I have been down in that boiler-room since, 
and have seen it all, and I know no more how 
those three children did it—Albert Edward, 
the eldest, being twelve—than you do; but they 
did. I would not dare put down in words 
what that fire-box ate up in a night under 
ordinary conditions, for you would not then 
bélieve this at all. 

‘*We heated milk down there,’’ Regina said 
to me afterward, when I asked her, “and drank 
it. 'Thecow-shed is near the house, and Albert 
Edward got out to feed and milk. And Charles 
Darwin stayed in the house and fed dad with 
hot milk, too. We couldn’t stop to cook, ’cept 
once we made mush. There wasn’t time; we 
had to fire. Charles Darwin ate light bread 
that mother had left for us, and molasses. ’’ 

The morning following that second night 
dawned clear. The sky was cloudless and glit- 
tering, and the thermometer outside the shedway 
that led from the kitchen to the greenhouses 
read fifteen degrees below. But Albert Edward 
could reach the trolley-tracks, now that the 
wind and snow had ceased. The snow-plows 
had been at work since dawn, and the cars 
would be running again, in which case the 
baggage-car would be due at quarter past ten. 

It was nine o’clock now, and Regina, mounted 
on a box, was writing laboriously at the kitchen 
table. Unwashed dishes sat in melancholy piles 
about the same table; ashes banked the range 
and fell drearily out on the floor; the window- 
panes were rimy with heavy frost; snow had 
drifted in under the sill, and the clock on the 
shelf had stopped. 

But there was not time to think about these 
things. Regina’s fingers, guiding the stump 
of a earpenter’s pencil, were blue, but still she 
labored on. She hardly dared let herself be 
conscious of the unceasing babble from her 
father, and had she let her little mind stray 
for one brief moment to her mother and how 
they needed her — 

Regina’s written characters, meant for their 
good friend, Mrs. Tomlin, were questionable, 
and the process of their making slow, but the 
letter set forth clearly the heavy tale of their 
woes. 

When it was done Regina paused, listened a 
moment to the monotone of her father’s voice, 
then opened the kitchen door and plunged out 
into the icy shedway leading to the green- 
houses. 

Her brothers were there within the warm, 
moist atmosphere, Benjie down with the boilers 
firing, and Albert Edward in the shed-room 
packing the shipments. It never occurred to 
these steady, responsible little creatures that 
the boxes should not go in as usual. 

Albert Edward looked up as his sister came 
in. His freckled face, under the sandy hair, 
was pinched and sharpened. 

‘*Here it is,’’ said Regina. ‘‘My fingers were 
cold.’’ 

He looked at the letter, nodded in approba- 
tion, and packed it along with his boxful of 
carnations. 

‘‘She’ll see it?’’ queried Regina, anxiously. 

For the first time Albert Edward showed 
feeling. 

“She’ll have to, she’s got to!’’ he said. 
‘‘Help me get these boxes on the wheel- 
barrow, ’Gina, and then pile those sacks over 
’em. D’you know where dad’s old cardigan 
jacket is, and the big mittens? While I’m out 
breaking a path to the track, you and Benjie 
plug away at the fires, will you, ’Gina?’’ 

Once a year that eminent, well-to-do and 
absorbed person, Doctor Ansell, gave a dinner to 
his chess club. Or, rather, Mrs. Ansell insisted 
that he give it, his part being to come out on 
an earlier trolley-car than usual from his work 
and lectures in the medical laboratory to dress 
for it. 

She met him this day in their big hallway 
as he arrived. 

“There was a mistake made in sending the 
flowers, Russell,’’ she said, “the storm having 
deranged everything; and Mrs. Tomlin had to 
send a hurry order. She rushed a box out 
to me this afternoon, just as it came in to her, 
it seems, and half an hour ago I opened it. I 
have just been talking to her over the tele- 
phone. No, don’t take off your overcoat, that’s 
what I’m talking about. Don’t you see I’m 
wrapped and ready? Morris is certain he can 
get us there in the machine, drifts and all. It’s 
only three miles, he says. I’ve packed a little 
basket, and Mrs. Tomlin has already started 
out. She says there is no telling what we’ll 
find. Listen to this, Russell, that I found in 
the box of Regina carnations meant for Mrs. 
Tomlin. You remember my little girl I told 
you of? 

“Mother is gone, daddy is ill, Kent is hurt Unkel 
Danyel is off we are firing please come Regina.” 

Mrs. Ansell found, however, that there was 
no element of the tragic or unusual about it 
when she and her husband and their chauffeur, 
Morris, arrived. 

The children were in the boiler-room, toiling 
at the coal, and seemed overcome only by the 
griminess of their hands and persons. 

‘*They went straight with us into the house, ’’ 
Mrs. Ansell said, telling of it afterward, 


“Morris, our chauffeur, saying that he would 
stay and take charge of the firing for the 


night. The oldest boy stumbled twice on the 
way, until I put my arm about him and 
steadied him. Ill as the father was,—it was 
pneumonia, my husband knew it from the 
breathing before we got into the room,—he 
took hold of the boy first. His hands were like 
shapeless stumps, so swollen from the shovel- 
ing, and they were bleeding. I had taken 
down some canned soup in my basket, and 
Mrs. Tomlin, arriving at this juncture, went 
to work and got hot water ready and put the 
lad in a tub of it. Then we put him ‘in bed 





and fed him hot soup, and wrapped his poor 
hands. He slept forty-eight hours, thirty-six | 
of them unbroken. The father was a very | 






Bill Donovan, 


up from a short trip to the Belle of Cadiz, ten 
fathoms below. 

Bill’s short gray mustache bristled excitedly ; 
he did not mince his words. 

‘*You coward!’’ he shouted. ‘‘So you’re 
fool me for not hiring a white man instead of a | 
yellow-streaked Portugee! You dagos are all | 
right so long as things go smooth, but when 
there’s a real job to be done you slide out from 
under aman. Take off that suit. Take it off, 
I say! I’ll go down myself !’’ 

‘Don’t lose your head, Bill,’’? admonished | 
his brother Jim, brusquely. He was the brains 
of the concern. ‘‘Remember, your diving days | 
are over. You’d cut a pretty figure trying to| 
squeeze your two hundred and sixty 
pounds inside those clothes. And as 
for yellow streaks, I guess you’re 
liable to find ’em in any man, no 
matter what color his skin is. Leave 
this to me.”’ 

He turned to the Portuguese. 

“Now, Tony, either you go down 
again, or you don’t. If you do, we 
drop it here, and say no more about 
it. If you don’t, you’re done .with 
Donovan Brothers, and you'll get 
your check just as soon as I can pull 
a fountain pen. What d’ye say?’”’ 

His lips came together. 

Tony hesitated, between dread of 
what lurked sixty feet under the 
July sea and dread of losing his job. 
He -liked his job, and he liked his 
employers. Donovan Brothers were 
men of their word, good pay, liberal 
in sickness. If he did not go, he 
would never have a chance to put 
on another suit lettered ‘‘D.B.’’ on 
its back. 

He was a good diver. He had 
started as tender, pumping air to 
Bill himself. One day, three years 
ago, they swapped places. He put 
on the suit, and Bill took the handle. 
That was the way it had been ever 
since. Never before had he shown 
the white feather. It made Bill 
angry, especially as the owner of the 
sunken brig was aboard, and he had 
been bragging to him about Tony. 

“The box’s as good as in your 
hands already, sir,’’ were the last 
words Tony heard, when his helmet 
was being screwed on; and he saw 
the man’s doleful face light up a little. Then | 
he had dropped over the rail. 

Presently he stood on the sloping ledge beside | 
the wreck. She was a small craft, heavily | 
loaded with steel rails. Her lower masts were | 
still standing, the shrouds swinging loosely | 
from them. | 

She rested almost upright in a little valley | 
in the rock, very smooth and very sharply 
inclined. It seemed almost like a submarine 
launching-ways. Stooping, he shot his lantern 
gleam under her bilge. Frightened fish scurried 
out, and big lobsters brandished their claws at 
the unwelcome light. 

Thirty feet of her stern projected over a cliff, | 





how deep. He walked to the brink and stared 
|down into a blackness as of ink. His skin 
| crept. What if she should start sliding while | 
he was in the cabin looking for that box? 

He walked up the steep slant to her bow. 
‘There was a scratch four feet long on the ledge | 
in front of her forefoot. Had it been made 
when she sank, or had she moved since? 

Tony felt sure she had moved. She might | 
move some more. It almost seemed as if a| 
good hard push would start her. And then — | 
The fathomless blackness under the overhang- | 
ing stern chilled his courage. 

For a few minutes he stood perfectly still, 
weighing chances. He thought of his little 
white house at the root of the cape, with the 





sick man. Mrs. Tomlin stayed all night, and | 


“FATHOMS - DOUINE 
(By Albert W. Tolmad le 


Rove FACED, | whale’s rib and sea-shells in the garden; of | There was a point at which she would begin 


my doctor husband went back again in the 


automobile after our dinner, and stayed the rest 


of it, and Morris fired the boilers. I took a 
nurse down the next day, and she and I kept 
things going until the mother got there. 

‘‘And since? Things are easier for them. 
The business letter-head now reads ‘Ware & 
Company,’ and we are one part of the company 
and Mrs. Tomlin is the other. It merely means 
that Mr. Ware has more time to meet his pay- 
ments. No, it is not philanthropy; it is a 
perfectly good, interest-bearing investment for 
us, and for businesslike Mrs. Tomlin. It ena- 
bles the Wares to go at a more reasonable pace, 


and allows their children more opportunity to | 


be children. ’’ 





hot - tempered | Margaretta, and of small Tony, the new baby. | to slide again. 


He looked at the hull, silent, gloomy, forbid- 


he jerked the signal-line. 
It was the first time he had ever come up 
without setting foot ona wreck. But he would 


| rather face “Big Bill’’ than risk going down a 


hundred fathoms in the Belle of Cadiz. It 
cabin. He was sorry to disappoint the owner, 
but Tony and Margaretta were of more account 
than the box. 

At the top he had tried to explain, but Bill 
and his brother would not listen. Then had 
come the explosion, Bill’s bluster and Jim’s 
ultimatum. 

It is unpleasant to have cool judgment mis- 
taken for fear. ‘Tony came of a line of whale- 
men, boat-steerers of iron nerve and unfaltering 
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AND THE “BELLE OF CADIZ" WAS GONE 
courage. Ile felt surprised, hurt. He was not 


He had been a diver long enough to 
Why 


a coward. 
know what was safe and what was not. 
could not they take his word? 

He looked round on the faces, hard, sullen, 
scornful. So be it—he would do his best. He 
laid his hand on the helmet. 

**Put it on,’’ said he, feeling as if he were 
pronouncing his own death-sentence. 

All the way down he tried to encourage him- 
self, but made a sorry business of it. Perhaps 
he was foolish. 
as she would. But he could not forget that 
scratch on the rock. 

Soon he stood beside her again. She was a 
As he glanced toward the 
But 


ening than before. 
stern he felt almost sure she had moved. 
he did not go forward to the bow to see. 


He clambered aboard quickly, pulling him- | 
| self up by a rope, and made his way from 


amidships toward the cabin. The single thought 
in his mind now was to find the box and have it 
over with. All his nerves were in his feet, 
alive to the slightest jar. With every step 
he imagined he felt her move. Again and 


again he stopped, his heart pumping the blood | 


thunderously in his ears, his fingers grip- 
ping the life-line, ready to signal at the least 
motion. 

Now he had gained the forward end of 
the cabin. From there to the stern she was 





Perhaps she had slid as far | 
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| entirely unsupported, suspended over the gulf. 
Perhaps his weight might be enough to disturb 
| the equilibrium of her hulk, to set her sliding 
again. 

At last the black pit of the companionway 
yawned before him. Tony’s heart sank. The 
| next few minutes would be the most critical in 
| his experience. Would he ever come up those 
stairs alive? 

Yet he started down, the touch of each step 
shooting horrors through him. Before long he 
stood at the bottom. Directing his lantern ray 
| under the chairs and tables that floated against 
| the ceiling, Tony peered aft. It was a murky- 
looking hole, its gloom intensified by the thought 
of the black, unsounded depths beneath. The 
Donovans did not realize, or they would never 
have sent a man down into a place like 
that. 

It was useless to be too cautious. Laying his 
life-line and hose carefully behind him, so as 
to be ready for a hasty retreat at any moment, 
he crawled rapidly under the furniture, which 
swayed to the currents started by his motion. 





How near that point was she 
now ? 


senior member of | ding, balanced on the ragged edge of nothing, Soon his hands touched the desk, a small, 
Donovan Brothers, wreckers, was berating Tony | ready for her last plunge, down, down, down, |black walnut affair. Tony knew where the 
Parmento, his Portuguese diver, who, in full | to her final resting-place of disintegration and | box was, just inside the top. 
armor save for his doffed helmet, sat on the | slow decay upon the sunless ocean-bed, far | it back, but it was warped, and resisted. 
thwart beside the air-pump, having just come | below the reach of diver, dredge or sweep; and | hatchet swung aloft, and descended again and 


He. tried to roll 
His 


| again, smashing through the soaked wood like 
pulp. Ina little while he had made an opening, 
| and dragged his prize out. 

What was that? Was she moving, or did he 
imagine it? For a moment he waited, frozen, 


afraid to go down again! Afraid! The more! was no place for a man with a family, that nailed to the floor as in a nightmare, clinging 


He sickened at the thought of the awfal gulf 
below. 

Suddenly a tremor, pronounced, unmista- 
| kable, ran through the cabin floor. Yes, she 
i moving, slowly, almost imperceptibly, but 
moving, nevertheless. His weight or his move- 
}ments had started her, had shattered 
balance of forces that held her in her place. 

Under the furniture Tony hurried, stooping, 
the terror that had chained him 
just before now filling him with 
an energy that approached de- 
spair. He had never moved so 
fast under water. Yet he held the 
box tightly under his arm, and 
was careful to keep his hose and 
life-line clear. He gained the 
companionway ; he stumbled up- 
stairs. At last he stood on the 
deck. 

Already her bow was lifting, 
her deck was slanting sharply; 
she was preparing for her final 
plunge. 

It meant only a very few sec- 
onds now. Tony felt his chances 
were small. Even if he escaped 
the suction of her mass, and if 
his lines held, he might be struck 
by one of those sweeping masts. 
Was she to be his coffin, and carry 
him down with her forever ? 

Standing on the rail, he jerked 
the line violently in sign of dan- 
ger, and as it tightened, leaped 
off, still hugging the box. At 
any rate, he would hang on to 
that. If he dropped it, it would 
go down with her. He would 
not run his risk for nothing. 

Up he went. Beneath there 
was a tremendous disturbance. 
The sea boiled and bubbled round 
him. It pulled at his heels. He 
feared that he would be torn 
asunder by two conflicting forces, 
the men above drawing him 
up, the swirl of the sinking 
brigantine dragging him down. 

Would his lines stand the strain? It straight- 
ened him out, hanging in mid-sea. It could 
not last. One or the other must triumph, or 
| something would give way. ‘Tony was helpless, 
He could only wait and hope. But through it 
| all he hung like death to the box. 

Past his eyes swept a black stick, trailing 
ropes. It was the mainmast. Should one of 
those loops of rigging encircle him he would be 
dragged down, torn away. Ie held his breath. 

The foremast whirled by, then the tilted bow- 
sprit, and the Belle of Cadiz was gone. 

The strain eased, and Teny shot up to the 
surface in a mound of boiling foam. Soon he 
was being dragged over the side of the boat. 


tight to the box, ready to dart toward the stairs. 


the 





| falling off perpendicularly, he did not know thing of terror to him, ten times more threat- | He dropped the box aboard and grew strangely 


| weak. 

The moment they got his suit off, Big Bill 
grasped his hand. The wrecker’s face was 
pallid under its sunburn. - 

‘*You were right, Tony!’’ he exclaimed. 

“1’d never have sent you down again if I’d 
suspected it was near as bad as that. I thought 
you’d lost your nerve. It’s little enough that 
money can make up for going through such a 
risk, but if you’ll stay with us, I promise we’ll 
never doubt your word again.’’ 

| ‘Then, dropping his apologetic tone, he turned 

|to the owner, eyes twinkling, the Irishman 

asserting himself : 

| **Didn’t I tell you the box was as good as in 

| your hands if Tony went after it?’”’ 
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FROM SHIP TO SHORE BY AEROPLANE. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
gydag of American young men have 
been seeing London and Paris this fall 
with no expense to themselves, save their car 
fares about the city. They are sailors from the 
fleet, which is making a cruise in northern 
European waters. 


T a recent medical congress at Baltimore, 
attended by eminent physicians from all 
parts of the country, it was agreed that the 
ignorance of parents is the leading cause of 
death among infants. Every ten seconds a little 
child dies somewhere in the civilized world. 


AST month, for the first time in all the cen- 
turies during which the faithful Moslems 
have made their annual pilgrimage to Mecca, 
the holy carpet was carried by railway. The 
innovation was not for the sake of saving time, 
nor in a spirit of concession to modern progress, 
but to escape the hostile tribes which menace 
the caravans of the desert. 
ly ERICAN girls are wearing men’s hats this 
winter, or rather hats of the style men once 
wore. The curious soft, high-crowned, narrow- 
brimmed hats of velvet, plush or felt, seen on 
the streets with girlish eyes looking out from 
under, were made fashionable by Louis XI of 
France in the fifteenth century, and were still 
worn by men in the sixteenth century. 


[= voting-places in Seattle are to be made 
more agreeable for women, if the plans of 
the gallant members of the city council are 
successful. The week after the woman suffrage 
constitutional amendment was carried, a coun- 
cilman moved the adoption of an ordinance 
forbidding smoking in polling-places in the city. 
Women in the rest of the country—and some 
men in Seattle—will await the outcome with 
considerable curiosity. 

URTHER information comes to The Com- 

panion concerning the great whale referred 
to in its issue of November 10th. The creature, 
which, it Seems, was actually seventy-eight 
feet in length, has been mounted, and more 
than fifty persons can stand at once within its 
monstrous interior. Fourteen sat at table in 
the leviathan’s belly, had luncheon there, and 
came forth again, better satisfied with their 
entertainment than the prophet Jonah had 
reason to be. 


RETENDERS are not doing much nowa- 

days to cheer their followers. Dom Miguel, 
when Manuel was deposed in Portugal, did 
not try to rally his supporters and take the seat 
on the vacated throne while it was still warm. 
Don Jaime has done nothing lately save to 
publish the political will of his father, Don 
Carlos, in which he is urged not to renounce 
his claim to the Spanish throne. Prince Victor 
Napoleon, after his recent marriage toa Belgian 
princess, contented himself with proclaiming 
to the French that he is ready to respond to 
their call whenever they think they need him. 


HE sort of English which is perpetrated for 

commercial purposes in foreign countries 
is a constant source of joy. A certain Mexican 
hotel, which desires to preserve the entente 
cordiale with American travellers, however 
strained diplomatic relations may become, ad- 
vertises seductively the best service “in tawon,’’ 
a “‘Pariscien cookman’’ and rooms ‘‘furnished 
at the last style.’’ Many hotel rooms, it may 
here be remarked, are furnished in a style that 
ought to be the last, even if it is not. Asa 
final recommendation, it is promised that ‘‘Om- 
nibus wil meet to you in all the trains. Dont 
charge nothing for conduction!’’ What thrifty 
traveller can resist that? 


HE survival of ancient formalities in an old 

and conservative country like England fas- 
cinates the observant American, and amuses 
him, too. A few weeks ago nineteen eminent 
lawyers were admitted to the distinction of 
**king’s counsel’’—‘ ‘taking silk,’’ as the cere- 
mony is called, from the silk gowns they will 
henceforth wear in court. The nineteen men 
were presented in each of the seventeen courts 
then sitting, and all business was suspended 
until their introduction was completed in proper 
form. A witness of the ceremony, with a 
turn for mathematics, has computed that the 





“‘candidati’’ made no less than one thousand 
six hundred and fifteen bows, all told, besides 
which there was one uncounted number of 
inclinations performed by the heads of the 
‘*junior bar,’? who happened to be in court 
when the new king’s counsel were presented. 

T was an American who made the aeroplane 

practical, and now an American airman, in 
an American air-ship, has made a successful 
flight from the deck of an American war-ship, 
five miles to American land. Flying from shore 
to ship and from ship to ship is the next, per- 
haps not an easy step after flying from ship to 
shore. It was an interesting coincidence that 
the recent flight was at Hampton Roads, where 
there appeared in March, 1862, the strange iron- 
clad craft which revolutionized naval construc- 


tion and warfare. 
& 


NATURE’S INDUSTRY. 


Never the ocean wave falters in flowing: 
Never the little seed stops in its growing. 
Frances S. Osgood. 


* ¢ 


NATIONAL FIRE - INSURANCE. 


T is possible that there are still men who 
| regard the money paid for fire-insurance as 

money wasted. Their houses and barns never 
have burned, therefore they never will. Why, 
then, pay to insure them? 

It is a short-sighted view, most men will 
agree, yet it is similar to that which some per- 
sons even in Congress hold with respect to the 
protection of the national forests, and which 
results in withholding adequate appropriations 
for patrolling the reservations and building 
roads through them. 

The Forest Service has just completed an 
examination of the loss to the nation by the 
forest fires in Idaho and Montana last August. 
It places the figures at more than six billion 
feet, board measure, or nearly one-fiftieth of 
the total amount of national forest timber. 

Most of this immense ioss, which it will take 
more than one generation to replace, occurred 
on a single day in August last, when a violent 
wind fanned to fury small fires which other- 
wise would have been of little account. 

The loss, moreover, can be traced directly to 
the inadequate provision made by Congress for 
the building of roads and fire lanes in the 
forests. On the day of the fire parties of 
foresters were overtaken by the flames in the 
very act of hewing their way in toward one of 
the little fires which, with proper roads, they 
could have reached and extinguished before the 
hurricane fanned it into a conflagration. 

The service, in asking for a more generous 
appropriation, calls attention to the convincing 
fact that in the regions where there were even 
moderately good trails and fire lanes, the fires 
were kept under control. 


® 


THE GOVERNOR’S STAFF. 


ANY a governor, newly elevated to the 
M dignity by last month’s elections, is 
passing troubled days in the labor of 
selecting a body of ambitious martialists who 
shall adorn as well as be adorned by the splen- 
did uniforms of the governor’s staff. If these 
veteran campaigners are more expert at carrying 
caucuses than redoubts, if they know more 
about spellbinding than military strategy, shall 
they not at least do credit to the state on the 
océasions when they do appear? ‘The Field of 
the Cloth of Gold is as famous in history as 
the field of Agincourt. 

To be perfectly frank about it, although war 
is detested and military service is distasteful, 
the trappings of war still attract. The number 
of men who will decline a legitimate opportunity 
to put on a suit of gold-braided clothes and a 
plumed chapeau is no greater than the number 
of women who will refuse to wear what their 
dressmaker tells them to. 

A sword banging at the heels—if it need not 
be drawn in bloodshed; an imposing military 
title—if it carries with it only social responsi- 
bilities, minister soothingly to many a swelling 
masculine heart. A century of democracy has 
not eradicated the very human delight we have 
in bravery of show, and an innocent amount 
of pomp and circumstance. 

So long as the civilian colonels provide their 
own gay plumage, and are not a charge on the 
state treasury, their fellow citizens may view 
them with tolerance and good humor. Never- 
theless, it would be the sensible thing to limit 
the governor’s staff to trained militia officers 
who have actual military duties to perform, 
and in more than one state the tendency is 
already in that direction. 


* ¢ 


THE STUDY OF GREEK. 
NCE the study of Greek was an indis- 
@ pensable part of higher education. No 
culture was recognized which was not 
based upon it as a sure foundation. No aca- 
demic degree was conferred without it. In 
recent times the study of Greek has fallen on 
evil days. Our hurrying age deems it a waste 
of time to dig among the Greek roots, and to 
delve into ancient literature. 
There are now too many modern things to 
study ; too many new things todo. Accordingly, 





the colleges, one by one, and often reluctantly, 
have yielded to the pressure from below, and 
abolished the Greek requirements for admission. 
Now and then a student enters college upon it, 
and it retains a place as an elective which few 
elect. 

At Yale this year the usual prize for the best 
entrance examination in Greek was not given, 
as no paper was up to the required standard. 
At Oxford, most conservative of ancient seats 
of learning, the advisory council has recently 
recommended that Greek be made optional in 
the work leading to a B.A. degree. 

There are many—not to be classed as ‘ ‘old 
fogies,’’? either—who deplore the tendency to 
let the Greek books grow dusty on the shelves. 
‘They realize the far-reaching influences of Greek 
life and literature upon all the centuries which 
have followed. They regret the wholesale sub- 
stitution of studies branded as useful for those 
things which make for the ripe scholarship 
and the broad culture that were greatly prized 
by an earlier generation. 

Menta! discipline for the youth may be found 
elsewhere than in Greek; but nowhere else, 
and certainly not in translations, are the treas- 
ures which reward those who read Homer, 
Sophocles and Plato in the original. Moreover, 
an American scholar recently pointed out that 
just now, when we are dropping the study of 
Greek, this country is facing the same great 
problems which brought the crisis in the life 
of Greece. 

* © 


THE ONE STRANGE LAND. 


None is more darkly, utterly unknown 
Than the long-trodden field beneath our feet. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


* ¢ 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


se HAT shall I give?’”’ “What shall I 
get?’’ are questions still sounding in 
the subconsciousness of mothers and 

children and aunts and cousins and friends all 
over the Christian world, and now must be 
quickly answered. Alas! that there is still 
another question which thrusts its ugly face 
too often into view: ‘‘How can I afford to 
give the presents I ought to give this year?’’ 

Let The Companion make once more a plea 
for the honesty and the sentiment of the 
Christmas present. Weddings and birthdays 
may exact ‘‘duty gifts’’; but Christmas calls 
with all the voices of the Holy Night in Beth- 
lehem for a free-will offering, and for one 
which comes as came the gifts of the Magi, 
laden with reverent love. 

A Christmas present bought in a hurry, with 
money which can be ill afforded, and given for 
no deeper reason than that ‘‘She gave me one 
last year !’’ is an offense of which no Christian 
woman should be guilty. 

On the other hand, a note or a card or a bit 
of handiwork given to a friend, to a child or to 
some one in need, and rich in loving thought 
and in grateful memory of the Unspeakable 
Gift—that is a Christmas present worth having 
and worth giving. 

The cost in money is the smallest element in 
the value of such a present. At the heart of 
the true Christmas joy lies gratitude. We give 
richly because we have richly received. ‘‘Go 
forth, then,’’ said Buddha, in really Christian 
phrase ; ‘‘having been delivered, deliver ; having 
been consoled, console; being arrived thyself 
at the farther bank, enable others to arrive 
there also.’’ 

The Christmas spirit rightly apprehended 
binds up all human life in grateful love. It is 
a shame that any one should miss the blessed- 
ness of the most blessed season through a mis- 
taken zeal for making it go gaily and merrily. 


MARKING TIME. 

RESIDENT Taft’s administration, so far 

as it has power over the further adoption 

of Republican partizan policies, ended on 
the afternoon of election day. For the remain- 
ing two years it will be impossible to secure 
the consent of Congress to any controversial 
partizan legislation. 

The Republican majority in the House of 
Representatives has been condemned at the 
polls. Although it will control the House till 
March 4th, it will undoubtedly attempt seriously 
to do little more than pass the necessary appro- 
priation bills, unless it should adopt a reappor- 
tionment act. If it should, by any chance, 
pass a distinctively partizan measure, the Demo- 
cratic minority in the Senate would feel justified 
in talking it to death. One Senator is able, 
single-voiced, to kill a bill, if he can endure 
the physical strain of continuous speech for 
days. 

The possibility of partizan legislation after 
March 4th will be as slight as it is before that 
date. The House will be Democratic; the 
Republicans will control the Senate and the 
presidency. It is evident, therefore, that no 
legislation will be possijle which does not com- 
mend itself to Democrats and to Republicans 
alike. The Republican majority in the Senate 
will defend its disapproval of Democratic bills 
from the House, on the ground that it is 
still Republican. It was the intention of the 
founders of the government to prevent sudden 





and radical revolutions in policy. They accord- 
ingly provided a slowly changing Senate to 
check the possible vagaries of a frequently 
renewed House. The system works well in 
practise, although it is extremely trying to those 
impatient souls who, on the morrow of a partial 
victory, wish to see the old order reversed 
without delay. 

The necessity of marking time for two years 
will give both parties and the country an 
opportunity to do some hard thinking prepar- 
atory to the advance which one or the other 
will be called on to make after the next presi- 


dential election. 
* @ 


“COLLECTIVE BARGAINING.” 


OMETIMES an unfamiliar term for a well- 
S known act throws a flood of light upon its 
nature. For example, when an American 
reads of ‘‘collective bargaining’? in Great 
Britain, and learns that the phrase is used to 
describe the agreements between labor-unions 
and employers, he gets a broader view of the 
industrial situation at home. 

The British Board of Trade has lately made 
an exhaustive inquiry into the subject of col- 
lective bargaining, and has reported that the 
system is beneficial in many ways. 

More than two anda half million work- 
people are affected by the collective agreements. 
Two-thirds of them are engaged in mining, 
quarrying, transportation and textile manufac- 
ture.. The system must be beneficial, according 
to the report, for when wages, hours of work 
and other conditions of employment are regu- 
lated for specified periods, the employers are 
able to reckon with greater precision on the 
cost of production. This benefit lies inthe stable 
conditions thus brought about. Benefit accrues, 
still further, from the adherence of a large 
number of employers in a trade to a given 
agreement. This reduces the danger of cut- 
throat competition. 

The agreements are made primarily between 
the employers and the labor-unions, but large 
numbers of non-unionists, engaged in the same 
trades, work under the conditions prescribed by 
the unions, which extends the field of influence 
of the collective bargaining. 

The report does not touch on the occasional 
failure of the parties to a bargain to keep their 
contracts. 

Trade-unionism in the United States is not 
developed so fully as in England; but the same 
theoretical benefits from trade agreements may 
be claimed here. And here, as there, some of 
the benefits are occasionally only theoretical. 
The trade agreement does not prevent strikes 
in either country; for in neither is it possible 
for the courts to enforce upon members of a 
union compliance with an agreement made by 


their officers. 
* © @ 


HE horrors of coal-mine accidents are to be 

reduced through the efforts of the new Bureau 
of Mines of the Department of the Interior. Six 
specially equipped life-saving cars have been built 
and sent into the mining regions. Each car carries 
eight oxygen helmets, a supply of oxygen tanks, 
twelve safety-lamps, a field-telephone with a thou- 
sand feet of wire, and other things needed for 
rescuing men from a mine. A mining engineer 
and a surgeon of the Red Cross Society accompany 
each car. It is planned that as the car passes 
through the mining towns of the district to which 
it is assigned, these men shall explain to the 
miners the principles of rescue work, and that a 
practical miner shall train a crew in each mine in 
the art of giving first aid to the injured. In case 
of a mine disaster the car will be sent to the mine 
as fast as steam can carry it. 


DENTIFICATION by means of the finger-print 
system was the main reliance of the prosecution 
in arecent murder trial in Chicago, and it secured 
the conviction of the accused man. It is said to 
be the first instance of the kind in the history of 
American courts, although in several cases thieves 
and lesser criminals have been convicted wholly 
upon such evidence. This scientific method of 
tracing and identifying lawbreakers has been 
much used in recent years by the police of Europe, 
and is likely to be more developed here in the near 
future. The way of the transgressor is indeed 
made hard when the light touch of his hand may 
bring him to justice for a crime which no human 
eye saw him commit and where he believed that 
he left no trace behind. 
EAUTY as a material asset of a community, 
something to be protected like other kinds of 
property, has been recognized by the Circuit Court 
of Colorado. A manufacturing company was re- 
fused the right to use the water of a stream be- 
cause such use would destroy the waterfall and 
grove which are the chief landscape feature of a 
town farther down. “Must scenic beauty disap- 
pear because it has no appraised cash value?” 
asked the court, in giving its decision. It answered 
the question in the negative, and this legal opinion, 
which is most timely, is based upon sound sense. 
CURIOUS discovery recently made in Crete 
leads archeologists to believe that Fust and 
Gutenberg may not have been the real inventors 
of printing in Europe. A disk of clay has been un- 
earthed at Phacotos which bears upon its two sides 
the figures of men, animals and trees, not engraved, 
but most evidently stamped with a punch or die. 


HE difficulty of securing and keeping compe- 
tent men at some of the more remote and 
lonely railroad-stations in the West has led to the 
establishment of a school of telegraphy at the 
Carlisle institution for Indians. The red men who 
are taking the course, under the instruction of 




















an experienced railway telegraph operator, are 
reported to be making excellent progress, and to 
give promise, because of their phlegmatic temper- 
ament, of becoming good men for the positions 
which are already waiting for them. 
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ROYAL LOVERS. 


NE would think that the shadowing and guard- 

ing to which rulers of nations have to submit 
would never be less welcome than to a royal lover 
during his courtship; but Mons. Xavier Paoli, to 
whose lot it fell to safeguard King Alfonso and 
the Princess Ena, now Queen Victoria of Spain, at 
that interesting period, relates that the young 
King accepted it with the best grace in the world. 
Perhaps he did so because the Frenchman was a 
man of tact and sentiment; certainly he felt as- 
sured of his sympathy, for it was not long before 
he asked him, with the engaging desire of every 
lover to hear his sweetheart praised: 

“She’s nice, isn’t she?” 

A little later the two young people, accompanied 
by the whole little court, sought a beautiful spot 
in the garden of the Villa Mouriscot, where the 
princess was staying. Near alittle lake a gardener 
awaited them, holding two young fir-trees. 

“This is mine,” said the King. 

“And this is mine,” said the princess. 

‘We must plant the trees side by side, so that 
they may always remind us of these never-to-be-for- 
gotten days,” added the King; and each taking a 
spade, they set laughingly to work. The princess, 
daughter of a gardening race, finished first. King 
Alfonso digs badly. 

. “There is no doubt about it,”’ he confessed, rue- 
fully. “lam veryawkward. I must put ina month 
or two with the engineers.” 

Yet a few more days, and Monsieur Paoli was 
greeted from afar by a joyous voice. King Alfonso, 
beaming all over his face, cried to him: 

“It’s all right, Paoli; the official demand has 
been granted! You see before you the happiest of 
men!” 

The pretty princess was not, alas! the happiest 
of brides. Monsieur Paoli saw her at the moment 
of her return to the palace from the bridal proces- 
sion, so cruelly interrupted by a bomb, her trailing 
robe of white satin splashed and stained with 
blood, and tears raining down her face beneath 
the enveloping veil of lace. He saw, too, the young 
husband kiss and comfort her on the threshold; 
but the impression of that terrible day lingered 
long to cloud her early happiness. It was ban- 
ished at last by motherhood. 

When next Monsieur’ Paoli was in Madrid, the 
King brought and displayed to him a pink-faced 
bundle, demanding, like any other proud young 
father: 

“There! 
splendid ?”’ 


What do you think of him? Isn’t he 
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SUPERFLUOUS CONVENIENCES. 


ANY a Christmas table is burdened, many a 
birthday unwisely remembered, many a 
guest-room littered by things which nobody would 
ever want for himself, but which the unthinking 
shopper, seeing them artfully displayed, readily 
purchases as “such a pretty little trifie for a pres- 
ent.” Most of the daintiest of these tempting 
superfluities are, in the trade term, “Articles de 
Paris’; and a reporter of the Paris Figaro had 
recently the curiosity to make inquiries concerning 
a few of them. 

“What are those little gilded pincers?” he first 
asked a polite salesman. 

“They are used to pick up letters you have put 
on the letter-scales.”’ 

“And that ivory stick carved and forked at the 
end?” 

“People use it to fish out things they have 
dropped into pitchers.” 

“That square of morocco the size of a nut?” 

“It’s a tampon, used to press down stamps after 
sticking them on envelopes.” 

“That shell roller?” 

“To flatten out the corners of photographs.” 

“That ornamental box with a whole battery of 
tiny brushes?” 

“They are used to clean other brushes: brushes 
to clean hair-brushes, tooth-brushes, nail-brushes, 
and so forth.” 

“‘Those Russia leather tubes?” 





‘“‘Eye-protectors to look at stereopticon pictures | 
in rooms adjoining lighted rooms.” } 

“That tiny doll’s funnel?” 

“Indispensable to pour perfumes into the vials | 
in trayelling-cases.” | 

“And that jigamaree of complicated little silver | 
sieves?” 

“A novelty; it’s a cleaner to take off the spots 
on lead pellets.” 

“Lead pellets?” 

“Certainly; the shot you put into those little 
cups to stick penholders in after using them.” 

“The mischief! But no one does that nowadays.” 

“No. But they are so easy to sell.” 


= a 


CONVERSATION AS A STUDY. 


T is said that the proposition has recently been 

made in England—and quite seriously—that the 
art of conversation be taught in the schools and 
universities. The statement, it is needless to say, 

has called forth its share of amused comment. A 

national correspondence school of conversation, 
phonograph records of great conversations, con- 
versation taught by the natural method in two 
lessons —these and similar suggestions were 
promptly offered to the public. Yet after all, 
whatever else the proposal may or may not accom- 
plish, it is a recognition of the place of conversation 
among the fine arts of human achievement. 

A man of high position and wide culture once 
said to a gathering of young people that there was 
no pleasure in life equal to that of rational conver- 
sation. But how may one learn to talk well—before 
conversation schools are established? “Some 
people,” as a girl wistfully remarked, “have to 
live in corners, and don’t have anything new to 
talk about.” 

Well, doubtless travel and wide touch with 


| of the South during the Civil War, were absolutely 





people, and the intimate acquaintance with books 


and art which we call culture, furnish delightful 
material for conversation which is not within the 
reach of every one. Yet they are not necessities. 
Some of the finest conversationalists in the world 
are old men and women in quiet, out-of-the-way 
places, where a newspaper once a week is the only 
link with the outside world. A love of and warm 
sympathy with “folks’”—which is not in the least 
inconsistent with kindly laughter over the little 
foibles of humanity—is the heart of real conversa- 
tion; without it, a man or woman might be a 
brilliant monologist, but never a happy conversa- 
tionalist, since the true conversation is a give-and- 
take affair, with due regard for the rights and | 
privileges of each of the participants. If one really | 
eares about the joys, sorrows, hopes and ambi- | 
tions of his neighbor, he will seldom have difficulty | 
in talking with him. 

An interest in the life of the world outside, pos- | 
sible to every one in this age of newspapers and 
libraries, perhaps comes second to the interest in | 
the people of one’s own world. There is danger 
here, however; there is no deadlier foe to table- 
talk—which should be the best of talk—than the 
“newspaper habit” at meals. After all, this is but | 
a return to the previous statement; sympathy with 
“folks” will take care of that. 

Conversation classes, led by a wise and witty 
conversationalist, will doubtless be a rare oppor- 
tunity, but until they become a possibility, if they 
ever do, each home will continue to furnish, as it 
always has furnished through the ages, wide field 
for the practise of this great art. 








* ¢ 


HOME TRAINING. 


*¢ ALL’S well that ends well” is the most costly 

of mottos, declares the author of ‘‘Neighbors 
and Friends,” who adds that in her daily rounds 
the district nurse becomes convinced that laziness, 
mental and bodily, is at the bottom of most of the 
evils of life. 


Mothers repeatedly argue when remonstrated 
with for allowing girls in their teens to spend their 
time in idleness, “I can do the work myself, and 
when the time comes for it, they’ll do the same.” 
They do not recognize how much easier life would 
be for their children if they did not allow habits of 
laziness and selfishness to take such deep root. 

In the days when sewing formed a larger part 
of every woman’s ‘education and occupation than 
it does at present a mother was reproached for 
allowing her daughter to spend so much time over 
embroidery. In defending herself, she said, “I 
have had her taught sewing, and whether she 
makes shirts or tea-cozies matters very little. 
What matters is the habit of industry. Provided 
she has that, she will always turn to any form of 
work that may be necessary.” 

It seems almost impossible for uneducated 
mothers to grasp the fact that although their 
children’s assistance in the housework — be of 
little value, they must nevertheless exact it, and 
that the important point is the habit of industry, 
not the intrinsic worth of childish efforts. Even 
in the humblest forms of work it may truly be 
said, ‘‘Ease is the lovely result of forgotten toil.” 


* 


A HISTORIC CUP. 


HE famous literary society of London, called 

The Savage Club, has traditional connection 
with Will’s Coffee-House and the Mermaid Tavern 
of early days. The reader of Mr. Watson’s recent 
volume of history and anecdote relating to the 
club will come across in its pages incidental men- 
tion of things that recall names that are famous 
in our literature. How rich in associations a 
simple drinking-cup may become is shown by the 
following: 

In 1902 there was brought to the club a most 
remarkable relic of which the Lord Mayor of 
London had es obtained possession. This 
was a loving-cup holding a pint, or a little more, 
which, as certain inscriptions testified, was at 
one time the property of Oliver Goldsmith. On 
Goldsmith’s death it passed into the hands of 
David Garrick, and thence to the possession of one 
of the literary and artistic clubs of the day. 

Then, after an interval, it peceee into Doctor 
Johnson’s hands, for one of the inscriptions en- 
graved on its silver rim records that it was pre- 
sented to Burke by his friend, Samuel Johnson, 
Doctor of Letters, as a memento of Johnson’s visit 
to Beaconsfield, which was Burke’s home. The 
date of the presentation was 1779, five years after 
the death of Goldsmith, and five before the death 
of Johnson. 


TWO SOLDIERS. 
ACK of petty jealousy is one of the distinguishing 
marks of the great. To be entirely frank in 
the appreciation of a rival is better than to win a 
battle. Lee and Jackson, the two great generals 


free from even a trace of rivalry. Theodore A. 
Dodge quotes a remark from each in his article 
on Chancellorsville. 

“He is the only man I would follow blindfolded,” 
said Jackson of Lee. 

hen General Lee heard of Jackson’s wound, 

he exclaimed: 

“He has lost his left arm, but I have lost my 
right!” 

® «¢ 


FAMILY PRESERVES. 


HE following receipt was sent to the editor of 

a country newspaper who had established a 
household column. It was evidently given by a 
person of experience. 

To make a good jam: Place one finger, or pos- 
sibly two, lightly on the upper edge of an open 
desk or bureau drawer, close the drawer quickly 
with the other hand, and keep closed for two or 
three seconds. 

Open it, remove the finger or fingers, ——s 
plenty of interjections. This recipe has been tri 
»y every member of my family, and has never 
failed. 

* ¢ 


HARD TO DENY. 
AN Miss Hypatia Squaretoes reached the culmi- 
nating point of her lecture on ‘“Woman’s 
Rights and How to Wield Them,” she threw back 
her head and stood in an attitude of defiance. 
“Talk of man!” she cried. “What has man ever 
done for woman?” : 
*He’s furnished the model she’s trying her best 
to imitate!” boomed a manly voice from the rear 
of the hall; and then a palpitating silence reigned 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Ade. 


200 Magic Tricks 
STAMPS 


Natal, Java, etc., and Albi 
Mi. 








and Big Catalog for 10 cents. 
Bates & Co., Dept. 11, , Mass. 


108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H.,Mexico, 
am, 5c. 1000 Finely 

, 20c. diff. U.S., 25c. 1000 hinges, 
5c. Agts. wtd.,60%. List Free. I buy stamps. 
C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo. 


AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY OR CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
for any child under 13 is a copy of 


A Guide to Helpful Reading 


If over 13 don’t buy the book. The seed time 
for establishing the best lines of reading is 
before the many diversions of later childhood 
multiply interest and divide attention. 








This book is not an experiment but the result of 
experiments by specialists. Children's best inter- 
ests have helped in shaping the plan. 

“Many children like to read but in the multiplicity 
of books do not know which to use. This book is 
timely, valuable and admirably prepared.” Sarah K. 
Bolton. 

Extra cloth binding. . Fifty Cents. 
Leather, gold edges . . One Dollar. 


ACME PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dept. I. Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, U.S. A. 


Name in gold on cover lic. extra. To avoid mistakes write plainly 


Price, Prepaid 
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Tin Es | DEALG IFT 
“U.S.” Skates 


No other gift pleases lively, fun-loving 
boysand girls so much as “U.S.” Skates. 
“U.S.” Skates have finest hardened 
and tempered steel runners; every part 
accurate, tested, light but very strong 
and warranted to keep a sharp edge. 
We make several improved models in Hockey, 


Rink, Racing and Club styles. Our prices 
are very moderate. 


If not at your dealers send direct to us. 
sk for Catalog C. 


P. Lowentraut Mfg. Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Selling Agents, J. H. Graham & Co., 
113 Chambers Street, N. Y. 
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Flexible 





“THE SLED 


i. wee 
pk a 


a | 


( , THAT ,, 
) Gl. srites 
: : bf - ' 


Steers by the mere pressure of 
hand or foot on the steering-bar 
past all other sleds and around 
every obstacle. 

The Frexisie Fryer saves its cost 
in boots and shoes alone the first season. 
No dragging the feet. This prevents 
wet feet, colds, doctors’ bills. J¢ outlasts 
three ordinary sleds. 

Years ago we patented the principle of the 
famous FLEXIBLE FLYER steering-bar and now 
every one recognizes the superiority of ‘‘the sled 
that steers’’. 

Our patented grooved runners prevent 
skidding, and the FLexisre Fryer has 
many other exclusive features. Ask your 
dealer to show them to you. 

Insist on the FirexisLe Fiver and be 
sure to look for the trade-mark! 


Card-board model free 


Let us send it. Also booklet, beauti- 
fully illustrated in colors showing coast- 
ing scenes, etc. A postal will bring both. 
WRITE TODAY! 


Ss. L. ALLEN 6G CO, 
Box 1100C, Phila., Pa. 


Patentees & Sole Mfrs. 


Trade Mark 
= PE—— 
FIVER) 
Peis aa 





of testing. 





perfectly baked. 








for nearly a minute. 


Nutritious Food 
Made From Flour 


absolute fact. Backed up by years 


The stomach digests them with 
pleasure, and sends them on their 
way to make rich, red blood, sound 
flesh and tough muscle. 


Every ingredient is a strength- 
giver, scientifically blended and 


Crisp and delicious Uneeda Bis- 
cuit come to-you in their dust tight, 
moisture proof packages, fresh, 
and clean, and good. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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HEN the morning broke 
Once the Child awoke, 
For the sun was on His breast— 
Such a little breast to hold 
Heaven’s kingdom! In His nest 
Lay His treasures manifold: 
Rubies, miniver, 
Frankiticense and myrrh, 
And an ocean’s burnished shell. 
And His mother smiled to see 
All prophetic Israel 
Mirrored in His royalty. 


Warm, in winter wild 
Slumbered once the Child. 
And His dream, surpassing all, 
Measured not of any time, 
Was of roses mystical, 
And of lilies blown sublime, 
Roses rising fair! 
Lilies white as prayer! 
Ah! Humanity well knows 
Of the garden and the gleam, 
And its consolation grows 
From the fragrance of the dream. 


So a little Boy 

By His gift and toy 
Woke and slept and woke again, 
As our children sleep and wake, 
And, without the manger, men 
Passed with sorrow and heartbreak, 

Weary, sad of brow, 

Even then, as now. 
Now, as then, repose is bought 
On a clamorous highway. 
Everywhere some Herod thought 
Seeks an infant truth to slay. 


Still at the soul’s gate 
Thirst and hunger wait. 
Christmas dawn shall stay our tears! 
Still a host of sorrows mass 
At our doors. And through the years 
How they pass, and knock, and pass! 
Near the Child that day 
Something unseen lay, 
Christmas dawn remembereth! 
’Twas a crown of thorns foretold, 
By the dews of pain and death 
Changed into a crown of gold. 


Soul, thy blossoms bring! 
Deck thee for the King! 
Sea and mountain, leap elate, 
Knowing, symbols from afar, 
One was born to conquer fate, 
Born beneath an Eastern star! 
And His realm is love, 
And His lamp a dove. 
War, let arrows rest unfiled! 
Peace, let pennons be unfurled! 
For the spirit of a Child 
Is the wonder of the world! 


* ¢ 


THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 


was the day before Christ- 
mas, and a busy day at the 

Eliot Street Mission. The 
various committees almost col- 
lided in their bustling prepa- 
rations, and the little building 
was a beehive of industry. 
mh ddr, 4 Christmas decorations were 
Mee under way, and Christmas 

: songs were rehearsing, and 
the cramped quarters of the kitchen were over- 
flowing with provisions, to be assorted in 
baskets and distributed to the poor. 

**Tt isn’t indiscriminate charity,’’ explained 
one of the workers. ‘‘We do not give away a 
dinner except where there is real need. Pros- 
perous people do well to guard against indis- 
criminate charity, and there is equal need to 
guard against the hardening of their hearts 
against real and urgent poverty. Nor is it 
always drink that makes it necessary for us to 
help. . Very many industrious men are out of 
employment, and the cases of sickness induced 
by living in unsanitary homes bring frequent 
appeals for assistance. ‘These come less and 
less frequently from the really worthy; but a 
little help just at the right time often assists in 
the establishment of self-respect, instead of 
destroying it.’’ 

There was need enough apparently, for the 
list was a long one; but long also was the list 
of commodities sent in to meet the demand, for 
the Eliot Street Mission was supported by a 
prosperous church, and the Christmas dona- 
tions were never small. 

By the middle of the afternoon the baskets 
had begun to be filled, and as they were loaded, 
they were set out into the auditorium of the 
little church, to be labeled and covered and 
assigned to the various messengers. A little 
later the pastor arrived, and found the beehive 
of activity swarming to the doors. 

“O Mr. Dexter,’’ cried one of the young 
ladies, “‘we haven’t room to work! Where can 
we put these baskets ?’’ 

“Set them: here, round the pulpit,’’ sug- 
gested the minister. 

They ranged them side by side in a large 
semicircle, and then filled the platform behind, 
and still the charitable flood kept pouring in. 





‘*Set them on the communion table,” said 
Mr. Dexter. 

They did so, wondering a little. 

The last basket was filled, and the industrious 
young people stood up straight and took breath 
before they started out to distribute the dinners. 
Drawn by a common impulse, they gathered 
before the pulpit—a semicircle of eager, well- 
dressed young folk, some of them experienced 
in this kind of work, but more of them doing 
it for the first time. There was a moment of 
silence as they saw the pastor standing among 
the baskets, and they waited for him to speak. 

‘*I do not like to use the communion table 
for secular purposes,’’ began the minister. ‘‘It 
is not superstition, but a sense of befittingness 
that should guard such things from asso- 
ciation with what is common and irreligious. 
But I am glad that you have placed these 
baskets as you have. We might scatter this 
food in a spirit of shallow satisfaction in having 
bestowed on others what cost us little sacrifice. 
I am glad to believe that we are not doing 
this. 

‘*You have given up this day to this work, 
as I hope, because you care for the Lord’s 
work, and for His needy children; and thus 


| you are giving, not alms, but yourselves. That 
| lifts this gift above the level of the common- 


place. That makes this a communion of the 
Bread of Life. Let us give thanks before we 
distribute this bread.’’ 

As the disciples went forth of old, breaking 
the bread to the multitude, so those young 
people went forth, two and two, bearing the 
consecrated baskets to the suffering poor. 

‘*After all, I don’t know whether I believe 
in this Christmas charity,’’ said one who was 
not there. 

But one of the participants answered, quietly, 
**] believe in the communion of saints.’’ 


A GREAT BUFFALO - HUNT. 


LEXANDER Ross was a Scottish Highlander, 
A who went to Canada a century ago, joined 
Astor’s expedition, went round Cape Horn, 
and in British Columbia rose to be an officer in 
the Northwest Company. He married the daugh- 
ter of an Indian chief. Dr. George Bryce, in “‘The 
Romantic Settlement of Lord Selkirk’s Colonists,” 
gives a spirited story of a buffalo-hunt in which 
Ross took part in 1840. There were nearly two 
thousand people engaged in it, and Doctor Bryce 
states that it was probably the largest hunt on 
record. They journeyed two hundred and fifty 
miles to reach the hunting-grounds. 


At eight o’clock the whole cavalcade broke 

ound and made for the buffaloes. When the 
1orsemen started, the buffaloes were about a mile 
and a hal distant, but when they approached to 
within four or five hur adred yards, the bulls curled 
their tails or pawed the . In a moment 
the herd took flight, and horse and rider were pres- 
ently seen bursting upon them, shots were heard, 
and all was smoke, dust and hurry, and in less time 
than has been occupied with a description a thou- 
sand carcasses strewed the plain. 

When the rush was made, the earth seemed to 
tremble as the horses sta but when the ani- 
mals fled, it was like the shock of an earthquake. 
The air was darkened, the rapid firing soon became 
more and more faint, and at last died away in the 
distance. 

In such a run, a good horse and experienced 
rider will select and kill from ten to twelve 
buffaloes at one heat, but in the case before us 
the surface was rocky and full of badger holes. 
Twenty-three horses and riders were at one 
moment all sprawling on the und, one horse, 
gored by a bull, was killed on spot, two more 
were disabled by the fall. One rider broke his 
shoulder-blade, another burst his , and lost 
three fingers by the accident, another was struck 
on the knee by an exhausted bull. In the evening 
no less than thirteen hundred and seventy-five 
buffalo tongues were brought into camp. 

When the run is over, the last animal killed is the 
first skinned, and — often surprises the runner 
at his work. What then remains is lost, and falls 
to the wolves. Hundr of dead buffaloes are 
often abandoned, for even a thunder-storm in one 
hour will render the meat useless. 

After the hunt the task of the Indian women 
begins, who do all the rest, and what with skins 
and meat and fat, their duty is a most laborious 














one. 

This expedition killed nearly three thousand 
buffaloes, and out of all these were made three 
hundred and seventy-five bags of pemmican and 
two hundred and forty bales of dried meat; seven 
hundred and fifty animals should have made that 
amount, so that a great quantity was wasted. Of 
— the buffalo-skins were saved, and had their 
value. 


* 


UNDISPUTED WEALTH. 


N a land where food and drink and ready-made 
| clothes grow on trees and may be had for the 

gathering, it is not easy to see how a man can 
run very deeply in debt for his living expenses. 
But in “The Island of Stone Money” W. H. Fur- 
ness, 3d, explains that nature’s ready-made clothes 
are not ornamental, and the soul of man, especially 
of woman, from the equator to the poles, demands 
personal adornment. 


Like all adornments, polished shells, tortoise- 
shell, variegated beads, and so forth, demand labor 
in the making. Here, then, the natives of Yap, 
one of the Caroline Islands, have solved the pros. 
lem of political economy, and found that labor is 
the true standard of value. But this medium must 
be enduring, and as their island yields no metal, 
they have had recourse to stone; stone, on which 
labor in fetching and fashioning has been ex- 

vended, and as truly a representation of labor as 
he mined and minted coins of civilization. 

This medium of exchange they call fei. It con- 
sists of large, solid, thick stone wheels, ranging in 
diameter from a foot to twelve feet, having in the 
center a hole varying in size with the diameter of 
the stone, wherein a pole = be inserted suffi- 
ciently large to bear the weight and facilitate 
transportation. 

These stone “coins” are not made on the Island 
of Yap, but were originally quarried and shaped 
in one of the Pelao Islands, four hundred miles to 
the southward, and brought to Yap by venturesome 
native navigators, in canoes and on rafts, over the 
ocean by no means as pacific as its name implies. 

A noteworthy feature of this stone currency, 
which is also an — noteworthy tribute to Yap 
honesty, is that it is no! 





necessary for its owner to ! 


reduce it to possession. After concluding a bar- 
= which involves the price of a fei too large to 

conveniently moved, its new owner is quite 
content to accept the bare acknowledgment of 
ownership, and without so much as a mark to in- 
dicate the exchange, the coin remains undisturbed 
on the former owner’s premises. 

There was one family whose wealth was acknowl- 
edged we one, and yet no one, not even the 
family itself ever laid eye or hand on this 
wealth. It consisted of an enormous fei, which 
was lying at the bottom of the sea. Many years 
ago an ancestor of this family secured this remark- 
ably valuable stone, which was placed on a raft 
to towed home. A violent storm arose, and 
the party was obliged to cut the raft adrift, and 
the stone sank out of sight. 

When they reached home they all testified that 
the fei was of a proportions, and lost 
through no fault of the owner. It was therefore 


conceded that a few hundred feet of water over 
it ought not to affect its market value. The pur- 
chasing power of that stone, therefore, remains 
va 






y 1 & 
nk ‘Dempster Sherman 
EIGH-HO, the holly! Let us be jolly 
For a whole day now that Christmas is here ; 
Let music measure nothing but pleasure ; 
Santa Claus comes only once in the year. 


Every red berry makes it more merry; 
See how they shine in the leaves on the wall. 
Joy is our guest now, give him our best now. 
Santa Claus comes with enough for us all. 


Round the bright ingle let our songs mingle, 
Never a note but is happy and gay. 

Let care and sorrow wait for to-morrow, 
Santa Claus comes with delight for to-day. 


Dear Christ above us, keep us and love us ; 
Bless every child on this day of Thy birth. 
Thine the glad story: Thine be the glory, 
Now and forever, in heaven and earth! 
Amen. 


WANTED: A DEFINITION. 


66 PHILIP, you won’t mind eating fast? A 
lot of people—husbands, too—are coming 
to-night. We women are going to form a 

club, and it’s adiscussion. I’m going to have re- 

freshments, of course, and perhaps cards—later, 
after we’ve discussed.” 


Such was Mr. Barry’s greeting at the door on 
Thursday night. He showed his interest ous 
the hurried meal that followed by inquiring wha 
it was all about. 

at it’s a burning shame about those working 
girls at the glue factory. Mrs. Justin says it’s a 

isgrace on civilization—it’s her idea, you know, 
about the club. We mean to study the conditions 
of working girls. Their hours are so long, Philip, 
and no pleasures, and hardly time to know their 
own families.” 

Twice Mr. Barry’s attention had strayed. He 
was pegneting attentively the neat, rosy little maid 
serving the dinner. Later, while Mrs. Barry put 
finishing touches to the living-room, he 


quiry: 

“What ails Nora’s eyes to-night?” 

“OQ dear!” Mrs. Barry’s gesture indicated de- 
spair. ‘Everything always comes when you’re in 
6 Sesv- But I need Nora, and she can’t go, so 

ere 

“Tt was set for next Monday,—her cousin’s wed- 
ding,—and 1 had a present all planned, too. Then 
he had to start earlier than he’d expected, so she 
—Nora’s cousin—had to have her wedding to- 
night. Norahas cried ever since Mrs. Justin came 
over and we decided to meet — 

“T almost said she could go anyhow, but, Philip, 
I simply must have her to serve the refreshments. 
Mrs. Justin always says I indulge Nora ridic- 
ulously. I made up my mind to be firm—this once.” 

A considerable silence ensued, during which 
Nora, red-eyed and downcast, came in and out. 

“Why don’t you say something, Philip? Doyou 
want to go to your cousin’s wedding?’’—this some- 
what hysterically. 

“No, no.” Mr. Barry roused himself from his 
meditations. ‘I was only thinking about a defini- 
tion, apropos of your discussion this evening.” 

“That’s a dear! do give me some pointers. I 
never know what to say!” 

“Working ~ rl that works. Or no, per- 
haps it must be in a factory. Nora works,—rather 
longish hours sometimes,—and she’s a gira 
ery, = girl, too, you seem to think —” 

ita 1 ’ 


ade in- 


“Pm a corker at posting things,” Mr. Barry 
rambled disconnectedly on. ‘You said there would 
be husbands, didn’t you, Dolly? Well, whatever 
duty men may shirk, they all hustle refreshments 
pretty cheerfully. It’s the cousin Nora grew up 
with, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Barry’s face was very like in color to the 
roses over which she bent, nervously rearranging 
them, as Nora came in with the big lamp. 

“Nora,” she said, suddenly, ‘‘you just must see 

our cousin married, and Mr. Barry doesn’t mind 
ta bit—helping with the refreshments, I mean —” 

“Ma’am?” 


“Run! run, Nora! There’s time, if you fly. I 
don’t care what Mrs. Justin thinks!” 

Mrs. Barry’s face was still red, but before she 
had finished speaking the smile that endears the 
little lady to most people had —— up her face. 


And Nora’s face blossomed like a rose, as she 
ran. 


* ¢ 


ONE WITH HIS MEN. 


6“ TONEWALL Jackson was not a girl’s ideal 
S of a soldier,” remarked the old Southern 
lady to the group on the piazza. “He was 
very calm, very blunt, very forceful, but not in 
the least dashing in appearance or gallant in man- 
ner. In fact, although he was the most courteous 
of men, he was rather strange and shy in his 
manner with women. He was something finer, of 
course, than a mere cavalier, but when some one 
in fun dubbed him a ‘Blue Light Elder,’ it was 
immediately seen that the name described him 
perfectly.” 


“What, may I ask, isa Blue Light Elder?” ques- 
tioned some one. 

“The Blue Lights were Baptists,” said the old 

lady, smiling. “That —i the name they had 
down in West Virginia, and it stood for austerity, 
and rhaps, a slight hardness of character. 
“Tf had many 0 portunities to become acquainted 
with Stonewall Jackson’s real self,” she continued 
“for my father’s company was one of the old 
original Stonewall Brigade from the beginning of 
the war, and he never tired of telling stories about 
his beloved chief. 

“There was one of that fearful march to Rom- 
ney. None of the boys had been used to anythin 
of the kind before, and they grumbled ag deal. 
The weather was cold, and one night there were 


sleet and snow, so that in the morning father and 
all the boys, who slept on the ground ether, 
found their blankets frozen fast fo the earth. 

“Some of the men said it was pretty rough that 
old Stonewall should be sleeping warm in up 
at the hotel in town and they be out there, when 
all of a sudden there was a motion under a blanket 
near by, and up rose a tall, stalwart figure. 

“Every man of them recognized Stonewall Jack- 
son. He had slept out there through all that fierce 
storm with his ‘boys.’ 

“My father »” concluded the old lady, in a 
voice that shook a little, “‘that there was no more 
grumbling after that in that brigade.” 


* 


THE ROLE OF THE RAVEN. 


his “‘Stories of Authors,” Edwin Watts Chubb 
[eves an amusing story about the author of 
“The Raven.” The account is taken from an 
article that appeared many years ago in Seribner’s 
Magazine, and was written by a personal friend of 
the poet. 


Once, in discussing ““The Raven,” Poe observed 
that he had never heard it correctly delivered b 
even the best readers—that is, not as he desir 
that it should be read. That evening, a number 
of visitors being present, he was requested to 
recite the poem, and complied. 

His impressive delivery held the company spell- 
bound; but in the midst of it I pagpening to 
glance toward the open window, beheld a group 
of sable faces, the whites of whose eyes shone in 
strong relief against the surrounding darkness. 
These were a number of our family servants who, 
having heard much talk about “Mr. Poe, the poet,’ 
and having but an imperfect idea of what a poet 
was, had requested permission of my brother to 
witness the recital. 

As the speaker became more impassioned and 





| excited, more conspicuous grew the circle of white 
eyes, until when at length he turned — 
| toward the window, and extending his arm, cried, 
' with awful vehemence, “Get thee back into the 
| tempest, and the night’s Plutonian shore!’’ there 
| was a sudden disappearance of the sable visages, 
| a seuttling of feet, and the gallery audience was 
| gone. 
| . Ludicrous as was the incident, the final touch 
| was given when at that moment Miss Poe, who 
| was an extraordinary character in her way 
| sleepily entered the room, and with a dull and 
pe ay J deliberation seated herself on her broth- 
er’s knee. 

He had subsided from his excitement into a 
gloomy despair, and now, fixing his eyes upon his 
sister, he concluded : 


“and the raven, never flitting, still is sitting, szili is 
sitting, 
On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my chamber 


OoT; 
And its eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is 
dreaming —” 


The effect was irresistible; and as the final 
“nevermore!” was solemnly uttered, the half-sup- 
pressed titter of two very peng — in a corner 
was responded to by a general laugh. 5 

oe remarked quietly that on his next delivery 
of a public lecture he would “take Rose along, to 
act the part of the raven, in which she seemed 
born to excel.” 


* 


AN ALARMING SUGGESTION. 


GOOD way in which to see oneself as others 
A see one is to sit as model to a class of stu- 

dents. A writer in the New York Times 
gives the experience of Grace MacGowan Cooke, 
who, before she became an author, tried to fit 
herself to illustrate stories written by others, and 
to that end studied at the School of Design in 
Cincinnati. 


Mrs. Cooke’s profile is fairly regular, and she 
was in some demand to sit for the sketch and life 
classes where the students took the task of posing 
in rotation. 

It was at the time that metal r 6 work was 
most popular, and she reports sitting one morning 
with her hair in a portentous Psyche knot and a 
double fillet over her head, while a painting apron 
that chanced to have a key-pattern border was 
draped across her shoulders to hide her street 
dress, and listening to the exceedingly frank com- 
ments of her fellow students as they worked. 

She had been enlightened considerably as to her 
facial angle, the length of her countenance from 
eye to lip, and various other details, when one 
enthusiastic young woman capped the sheaf. 

“Well,” she remarked, ‘I just think she’s gota 
beautiful head to pound on brass. Don’t you think 
you’d love to hammer that profile of hers?” 


*® ¢ 


A FINE TALKER. 


“7 LIKE the looks of this parrot,” said the lady 
| who had stepped into the bird store. “Is he a 
good talker?” The proprietor replied that 
the bird was an excellent talker, and it was evi- 
dent the customer was favorably impressed. 


“What is your price for him?’’ she asked. 

The man had noticed the rich apparel worn by his 
customer, and he judged that there was a chance 
to make a little “‘easy money” at the expense of 
one who would never miss it. 

“Ten dollars,” he said, with just the slightest 
possible hesitation. 

“Five dollars, madam,” instantly croaked the 


parrot. 
The lady looked at the proprietor, who had 
turned red. 

“He certainly is a fine talker,” she said, “and 
he also seems to have good sense. I am willing 
to take him at his own valuation. Do I get him 
for that?” 

“You do,” answered the bird man, sadly. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Ear, ring—earring. mm. Hand, cuff—hand- 
euff. 111. Prim, rose—primrose. 

2. Rags, drags; itch, ditch; well, dwell; ay, 
day; lair, laird; rain, drain; men, mend; ate, 
date; ice, dice; ale, dale; rift, drift; wee, weed; 
read, dread; bran, brand; hoar, hoard. ’ 

3. Crampfish, sawfish, pipefish, lumpfish, jelly- 
fish, sting oS geen globefish, moonfish, drum- 
fish, swordfish, bluefish, sunfish, flying-fish, bel- 
lows-fish, houndfish, crawfish, butterfly-fish. 

¥ 1. Post. mm. Pen. 1. Pad (a path, a high- 
wayman, a kind of horse, a cushion, a package of 
paper). 

_ 5. Charlotte, impatient, postponement, prom- 
ised, Presbyterian, attend, hard time, parishioners, 
minister, decided, a solution, difficulty, 
helpmeet, accomplish, revolution, situation, sweet- 
heart, delightful, young lady, brother a 
returned, abroad, telegraph, wealth y, probably, 
enough, trousseau, land fortnight, yesterday, 
marriage, ceremony, cathedral, structure, perfec- 
tion, decorated, hydrangeas, mountain - laurel, 
bride, aisle, heart, charming, manner, whisper, 
admiration, delighted, harmony. reigns, disturbed, 
parish, journey, Old England, ar parlia- 
ment, session, desires, ‘Englis 1, country, return, 





summer, received, enthusiasm, further, details, 
seashore, Saturday, sincerely, Sophronia. 
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DRAWN BY ANNA S. HICKS 


THE CHRISTMAS MITTEN. 
By Catherine S. Foster. 


VERY night Aunt Mary used to tell the 
E children a story. Sometimes she would 

begin by saying, ‘‘Once upon a time.’ 
They liked that way because it usually meant 
a good fairy-story, but the way they liked most 
of all was ‘‘When I was a little girl.’”’ So 
when they gathered round the fire the night 
before Christmas, and the stockings were all 
hung up, she said, ‘‘One Christmas, when I 
was a little girl, I went to a little party, and 
I remember it very distinctly for two reasons— 
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T. Nicholas, St. Nicholas, 
We wait for you to-night, 
In readiness the sheet we've spread 
So smooth upon the floor, 
To catch the shower of fruits and sweets 


When you're within our door. 

- O hasten, hasten, dear old friend, 
And open wide your pack, 
For ev'ry year when we've been good 
We're glad to see you back. 


NoTE. On St. Nicholas eve, the sixth of December, the children in Holland observe a pretty 


custom. 
basket. 


Spreading a sheet upon the floor, they form a circle round it, each holding a little 
Singing a song to St. Nicholas, they run to welcome him as he comes in at the door. 


Having found that he need give them none of the switches carried by his slave, he throws 
handfuls of fruits and sweet things on the sheet, and there is a merry scramble, while the 


children fill their baskets. 
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one because I felt so unhappy when I went, | was this Christmas party that I am going to | mittens?’ It. was the day before Christmas, 


and the other because I felt so happy when it | 
was over. My Aunt Sarah, who lived with | 
us, had a Sunday-school class that she loved 
very dearly. [ler pupils were all poor children, 
and for that reason at Christmas she could not 
give them as many toys as she would have liked 
to, because they needed so many things to wear. 
She used to have this class for a party every 
year on Christmas eve, and then she would | 
give them whatever toys or garments she had 
ready. 

“One of my many faults when I was a little 
girl was to begin things and never finish them. 
My mother felt very badly about it, but Aunt 
Sarah used to say, ‘Oh, she’ll get over that, 
for something will happen some time that will | 
make her remember.’ And that something | 





tell you about. } 

‘“*This year Aunt Sarah was going to make | 
mittens, and I was so anxious to learn how, | 
and to make a pair for one of the little boys. | 
At first I was wild over it, for the pair I was 
to make was to be blue with white stripes on | 
the wrist, and the others were only gray, and 
I did not think them nearly so pretty. 

‘*As I told you at first, I worked all the| 
time I had, but after a while the novelty wore | 
off, and I began something else. Mother would 
often say, ‘How are your mittens getting along, 
Mary? Something will surely come up and 
you will not have time to finish them.’ 

**When she said that, I would catch up my 
work and start again. One day, before I knew 
it, Aunt Sarah said, ‘Mary, how are the little 


| decorated the back 


and I had only begun on the second one! 

**T said to mother, ‘Just think, some little | 
boy will have only one mitten!’ I shall never | 
forget how badly I felt. 

“**Well,’ said dear Aunt Sarah, ‘I know it | 
will never happen again, and Mary feels so | 
badly I will tell her that I have an extra pair, 
so the boys will be all right.’ 

*** But, aunty, can’t I take my mitten, for 
some boy might lose one of his?’ 

‘*This she allowed, and so I felt happy. We} 
parlor with holly and 
evergreen, and trimmed the Christmas tree, 
and they set the table with all kinds of good 
things. One thing Aunt Sarah always had at 
her parties was cup custards, in the dearest 
little cups without any handles. I remember 


| him. 


just what I wore. It was my white dress, 
with a cherry-red sash, and the little black 
slippers that I liked so much. At the proper 
time the children came. They sat down right 
away and had their supper, and I remember 
how happy it made us to see their smiling faces. 
Aunt Sarah and I waited on the table, and 
after supper gave out the gifts. Aunt Sarah 
always gave the toys first, for she said that 
little children did not care much for useful 
things, although they had to have them. 

‘*‘When it came time to give out the mittens 
Aunt Sarah was a little distressed, for one of 
the boys had brought a strange boy with him, 
and of course she did not have any mittens for 
She was so lovely to me, for she did not 
say, ‘Now, Mary, if we only had the pair that 
you started to make,’ and that made me feel 
all the more repentant. This is the strangest 
part of the story, and the part that made me 
never forget that night, and if it were not 
true it would seem hardly possible. When 
we were giving out the mittens the little 
stranger boy was the last to come forward, and 
Aunt Sarah brought out my one mitten with 
the little blue stripes and gave it to the dear 
little boy, for he had only one arm! 

“When I went to bed that night Aunt Sarah 
said, ‘Deary, wasn’t it nice that we had your 
little mitten?’ And I said, ‘Yes, aunty.’ And 
so, dears, you see why I never forgot that little 
Christmas party and its lesson.’’ 
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gilt beads at the upper right-hand corner; 
fasten the end of the loop between the second 
and third beads on the centerpiece; string back 
through four beads, string seven gilt beads and 
fasten this second loop to the centerpiece be- 
tween the fourth and fifth beads; then back 
through five beads, string eight gilt beads, and 
continue in this way to the center, at each turn 
adding a bead, so that at the center turn there 
will be a total of twelve beads altogether. 
From here on use one bead less each time. 
Repeat the process for the lower fringe. 

After the centerpiece is finished, the five ro- 
settes are made as follows: First string a single 
gilt bead, fastening it securely at the end of the 
thread ; then string six beads, keeping them close 
to the first bead ; string through the latter again ; 
take a new bead; string through the second 
bead, and so on, until the circle is completed a 
second time. String eighteen beads; string 
through the third bead of the circle; string 
eighteen beads; string through the fifth bead; 
and so on until seven loops have been 
worked. Then string back through 
seven beads of the first loop, put on a 
gilt bead and string through the next 
bead; take a new bead again, string 
through the adjoining bead, until the 
outer circle is completed. Finally place 
a baroque or artificial pearl in the 
center of the rosette. 

Next come the connecting chains. 
The centerpiece and one rosette are 
joined by three plain strands of gilt 
beads. The upper strand is fastened 
at the middle of the centerpiece, and 
contains forty-five gilt beads; the sec- 
ond strand, with thirty gilt beads, is 
fastened at the upper corner of the 
centerpiece; the third strand with 
forty-six beads begins at the lower 
end. ‘The first and second rosettes are 
joined by two strands, each containing 
thirty -six gilt beads. Three double 
strands are fastened to the second 
rosette. Beginning at the rosette, as 
shown in the illustration, string eighty- 
eight gilt beads; string through the 
seventh and eighth beads; take three 
new beads; string through the fourth 
and fifth beads; take three new beads 
again, and continue in this way to the 
rosette, so that seventeen links are 
formed. The second strand contains 
a row, the last one being overstitched; then | eighteen; the third, nineteen links. The op- 
one gilt bead is overstitched again, and the next | posite strands of the necklace are made in the 
but one of the previously strung beads interlaced | same manner. 
with the main thread. This process is contin- | A fifth rosette is suspended just below the 
ued in the same way, following the illustrated | centerpiece by three single strands of gilt beads. 
pattern. First a bead is strung, and the next | Beginning at the rosette, string twenty-five 
bead on the previous row is interwoven with | beads; fasten the thread at the lower right- 
the thread. | hand corner of the centerpiece; string back 

Each row contains eleven beads. through the same beads and three of those in 
quence of colors is as follows: the rosette; string on thirteen beads, fastening 

First row, one gilt, four lilac, four gilt, one | the thread at the middle of the centerpiece; 
lilac, one gilt. Second row, three lilac, two gilt, |then string back through the beads to the 
five lilac, one gilt. Third row, one gilt, one | rosette. The third strand is made like the 
lilac, one blue, two rose, one lilac, one gilt, | first. 
three lilac, one gilt. Fourth row, one lilac, For a final touch the three central rosettes are 
two blue, two lilac, two rose, two blue, one | adorned with pendants, as follows: Fasten the 
lilac, one gilt. Fifth row, one gilt, one lilac, | thread at the edge of the central rosette and 
two blue, two rose, one lilac, two blue, one | string forty gilt beads, one round, one pear- 
lilac, one gilt. Sixth row, three lilac, one blue, | shaped baroque or artificial pearl and six gilt 
one lilac, four blue, one lilac, one gilt. Seventh | beads; string back through the first gilt bead, 
row, one gilt, one lilac, two blue, three lilac, | the baroque pearl, and the other beads, to the 
one blue, two lilac, one gilt. Eighth row, four | rosette, through three outer beads of the latter, 
lilac, one rose, one lilac, two blue, one lilac, | and begin the second strand. ‘This is made in 
two gilt. Ninth row, one gilt, one lilac, one | the same way, and consists of thirty gilt beads; 
blue, oue lilac, one blue, one lilac, one rose, | the third row has twenty. The fourth row is 
three lilac, one gilt. Tenth row, one gilt, two | like the second ; the fifth row like the third. 
lilac, two rose, three lilac, one blue, two gilt. Three pendants are attached to the side 
Eleventh row, one gilt, one lilac, one blue, one | rosettes at the right and left. The first strand 
lilac, one blue, one lilac, one rose, one blue, | contains forty gilt beads; the second, thirty- 
two lilac, one gilt. Twelfth row, two gilt, one | five; the third, thirty—each string having a 
lilac, one blue, one lilac, one blue, one lilac, | round and a pear-shaped baroque or artificial 
one rose, one blue, one lilac, one gilt. Thir-| pearl at the end. The necklace is completed 
teenth row, two gilt, one lilac, one blue, one | by the addition of a well-gilded clasp. 
lilac, one blue, three lilac, two gilt. Fourteenth | To some persons the pendants attached to the 
row, three gilt, two lilac, one blue, three lilac, | side rosettes may cause the necklace to appear 
two gilt. Fifteenth row, two gilt, two lilac, | overornamented, in which case these may be 
two blue, three lilac, two gilt. Sixteenth row, | omitted. 
three gilt, three lilac, two blue, one lilac, two | * * 
gilt. Seventeenth row, three gilt, two lilac, | 
one blue, two lilac, three gilt. Eighteenth | THE MANTLE OF CHARITY. 
row, three gilt, five lilac, three gilt. Nine- OME of the neighbors were discussing the 
teenth row, three gilt, one lilac, two blue, one peculiarities of an old resident, a man of 
lilac, four gilt. Twentieth row, three gilt, two | much wealth, who had died a few weeks 
lilac, one blue, one lilac, four gilt. Twenty- | before. 
first row, three gilt, one lilac, two blue, one| ‘‘You know,’’ said one, ‘‘it was generally 
lilac, four gilt. ‘Twenty-second row, four gilt, | understood that he was going to leave a good 
one lilac, one blue, one lilac, four gilt. Twenty- | deal of his money to charitable institutions. ’’ 
third row, three gilt, two lilac; one blue, one| ‘‘Yes. 
lilac, two gilt, one violet, one gilt. Twenty- | ‘He had several brothers, you know, but 
fourth row, one violet, two gilt, five violet, | they are all rich.’’ 
three gilt. Twenty-fifth row, one gilt, nine| ‘‘Yes.’ 
violet, one gilt. Twenty-sixth row, one gilt, | ‘‘Well, when the will was opened it was 
nine violet, one gilt. found that he had left everything to his brothers, 

These rows make one-half the centerpiece; | and not a cent for charity.’’ 
the second half is formed by reversing the} “Oh, well,”? spoke up a motherly old soul, 
order. When the field is complete it is orna- | | who had taken no part in the conversation, 
mented above and below with a fringe of gilt | ‘let us not judge him harshly. He probably 
beads. Begin the fringe with a string of nine | believed that charity should begin at home.’’ 


OLORED beads are manufactured nowa- 

days in such a variety of sizes and deli- 

cate shades that skilfully wrought bead 
work rivals in effectiveness fine jewelry. With 
the exercise of judgment in selecting the beads, 
and of patience in stringing them, a girl may 
possess artistic chains and necklaces which har- 
monize with each of her dresses. 

The illustration shows a necklace of German 
design which may be easily made and which 
possesses much artistic merit. The materials 
required consist of small beads, lilac, rose, 
violet and turquoise blue; round and_ pear- 
shaped baroque or artificial pearls; thread made 
of two strands of silk. The necklace is com- 
posed of a centerpiece—a butterfly in colors on 
a gold background—and of five rosettes made of 
two rows of gold beads. 

The centerpiece is made as follows: One gilt 
bead is threaded and fastened with a knot 
about one and one-half inches from the end of 
the thread ; twenty-one gilt beads are strung in 
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Free 1911 Catalog 


WRITE FOR IT 

J. M. Hanson’s Magazine 
Agency, the largest in the 

world, furnishes any Mag- f[ /\ 












WuRUIZER 


Hasek SRK 10Oc PostTPaip 


Learn eychly to play Violin,Guitar, Man- 
dolin or Banjo without teacher. Special 
Offer: 5 Pingubbensd & famous “Howard” 
Self-Instructor (regular 50c) only 25c., 
coin or stamps. State kind of instrument. 









azine or Newspa 

Amazingly Low Filton, 
and gives quick. accurate, 
reliable service. 








Handsome of os 
FREE BAND INSTR’ Save Magazine Money 
‘and all musical instruments —_— 
We supply the U.S. Gov't with Musical Instruments | | Our 1911 Catalog lists more 
than 3000 Periodicals and 


The Rudolph Warlitzer Co. 
122 E. 4th St Cincinnati 359 Wabash Ave Chicago 


Chicken Raising Made Practical 
For City People 


Hatch chicks in any room 
with a Handy Hatcher. It 
weighs less than 6 Ibs.; 


$3 50 holds 25 eggs; is as accurate 
: as the largest standard 
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J.M.HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 
280 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 














Big Money ForFurs 


Get more for your furs, no matter where youare, We 








pay twice as much as home buyers and from 10 to 30”, 
more than any other dealer anywhere. Our big, free, 


incubator and duplicates the hen’s nest in every 
particular. Costs only $3.50 with valuable book 
—Moss System of Home-Made Fireless brooders, 
and best feeding methods. Send for catalog. 
THE HANDY HATCHER COMPANY, 
Dept. 13, Kansas City, Missouri. 


illustrated catalog tells why and proves it by letters from 
shippers in every State. Send for it today—now—be- 
fore you forget. We'll send with it also our free Trap- 
bie Guide, tells how to trap and care for furs. Also our 
free ) peice tietend = market report. sent fri _— 
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If Son “Want the 
Children’s Eyes to Sparkle 


¥ Put St. Nicos in their Christ- 
mas Stockings. 

There are more treasures in Sr. 
NicHo.as for any child from three 
to sixteen than in Aladdin’s Lamp. 


{It is the one ideal present for 
children. 


Make Your Christmas Present to the 
Boy or Girl You Love 


ST. NICHOLAS 


FoR BOYS AND GIRLS 
OF ALL AGES FROM THREE TO SIXTEEN 
GIFT CARD WILL BE SENT IF REQUESTED. AT ALL BOOK STORES AND NEWS STANDS. §8.00 A YEAR, 25 CTS. A COPY 


Send for special introductory Christmas offers to 
DEPARTMENT U, THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


§ There is no other magazine like it. 

{ Thousands of mothers and fathers 
say it is the best influence that ever 
came into the lives of their boys 
and girls. 

| In_its pages lie hours and hours 
of happiness for children. 
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A Trial Costs You 
Nothing—- 


if Occident Flour doesn’t prove itself to be 
just as superior and just as economical as 
we Say it is. 

We simply make the flat statement that 
Occident Flour is superior in quality to 
any other flour now on the market. 

And if we cannot positively prove this at our risk, the 
trial will not cost you a penny. 

Of course, such a flour must be sold for a little more 
than ordinary flour. But we have found the people ready 
and willing to pay the difference to get the quality. 

That is why Occident Flour is such a great success. 













A Word to Dealers 


Occident Flour is far 
superior to other flours. 
If you want to sell goods 
that give your customers 
absolute satisfaction, you 
must carry Occident 
Flour. Write us today. 


MIFLOUR || 


~—Made So Much 
Must 


be Better It 
Cost More 





Explanatory Note: 

Usually reasons for extra quality are giventi ad- 
vertisements. It would take a book to give the reasons 
for Occident quality—to explain about the hard, 
glutinous wheats used—our unique methods of clean- 


The great Occident business has been 
built up on high-quality, high-priced flour. 


Our Offer 


Try a sack of Occident Flour, making 
as many bakings as you wish. If you 





ing, washing and drying these wheats—the many 






one On are not satisfied that it is better than any 
er othe ; ~~ “r= aA 
rae nae * ther flour you can buy, your money 







will be returned without argument. 

All we ask is that you tear off the cou 
pon and hand it to your grocer. Tear it 
off now and you won't forget. If your 
grocer does not sel] Occident Flour, 
he can easily get itfor you. Ifhe 
won't, send us the coupon or a 
postal giving your own and your 
grocer’s name and address. 






ing the flour 
particles, our lab- 
oratories where 
chemists and bak- 
ers study, test and 
safeguard the 
Occident product. 
We give you far 
greater assurance 
of better satistac- 






















Mr.Grocer: 
I want toac- 
cept the trial offer 
on Occident Flour, 


















tion with Occident Russell-Miller I eee 
Flour than mere Milli Cc - nies — 
reasons in adver- illing Go. Name 







tising. We give 
you the very best 
veason—proot in 
the flour itself by 
trial at our risk. 


Minneapolis Address... .... ««++++. 


U. S. A. 





Grocer’s Name.... 














Grocer's Address . 
(Grocer's name and address MUST befilled in.) 
Special Notice to Grocers:—We will protectyou 





fully. Ifamy Occident sacks are returned through dis 
satistaction with the flour, you oy — orizec a refund the 
full purchase price and we burse for same. 


RUSSE Li MIL 'LER MIL. L ING COs 
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NONE SUCH 
Helpers 


BEEN AT IT 26 YEARS 





Raisins 





Currants 





Spices 
wie the Orient 


Wdicg 
y mY. 


Apples 
from the orchards 
of New York State 





all 


Beef 

from the great cattle 

ranges of the West 
all inspected, sorted, stemmed, cleaned, 
sterilized, inspected, washed, seeded; in- 
spected, and finally wrapped in paraffine 
paper and packed in tight pasteboard 
boxes, make 


NONE SUCH 
MINCEMEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 


Two-pie package at your grocer’s, 
10 cents. Every 10 cent two-pie 
geckage of None Such Mince 

eat is kept sweet and clean 
by a paraffine wrapper sealed 
by a stout pasteboard box. 





MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Member of the American Association for 
the Promotion of Purity in Food Products 











XMAS" 


Just the Thing! ! 


For father or big brother to carry around 
flat in lower vest or one Ae ocket 
¥ ow leaking—the P, 

jafety Fountain Pen or one orth the! Standard 


PARKER 


vs FOUNTAIN 


CURVE 


If you want 
the handiest 
little foun- 

tain pen — aay ented “ig 
k Knife 8: 





the Parker J 

You can carry it upside 
down or in any other vost: 
tion without leaking. You 
could not think of a nicer 
thing to give than a Jack 
Knife Safety or one of 
the other a Parker 
Fountain Pens. All Parker 





Pens are made with the patented Lucky 


Curve ink feed, which is self-draining. 

Ladies’ Special J Jack Knife Safety Pen, 
like illustration at the left, with ring for 
attaching to chain, sterling silver mount- 
ing, $5.00; gold mounting, $6.00. 


or Gentle man’ 8 styles—plain with No.2 
gold pen, $2.50; with gold band, $38.00; 
plain with larger gold pen, $3.00, $4.00 nd 
$5.00, according to size 

Lf you can't find a Par. her dealer, write 

to me for free illustrated catalogue. 
Geo. 8. Parker, Pres., PARKER PEN COMPANY 

150 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 

















CURRENT EVENTS 











— Parliament dissolved.—On No- 
vember 28th the British Parliament was 
formally dissolved, and a new Parliament sum- 
moned to meet January 31, 1911. The Parlia- 
ment thus dissolved was one of the shortest in 
duration in a century. It was elected last 
January and assembled February 15th. It con- 
tained 275 Liberals, 40 Labor members, 71 
Nationalists, 11 independent Nationalists and 
273 Unionists. The elections began December 
3d. e 
he Chief Issue involved is the same as 
that upon which the preceding election 
turned—the veto power of the House of Lords. 
The Liberal program for abridging the powers 
of the upper House was outlined in this column 
last week. The Unionist alternative includes 
Lord Rosebery’s plan for a reconstruction of 
the House of Lords, described in this column 
last week ; and a plan for adjusting differences 
between the two Houses, which was introduced 
by Lord Lansdowne, and adopted by.the House 
of Lords November 24th. It provides that if a 
difference arises between the two Houses on 
money bills, the Lords shall forego their right 
to reject or amend such bills, provided that 
provision is made against ‘ ‘tacking,’’ and pro- 
vided also that any question which may arise 
as to whether the bills or certain of their pro- 
visions are of a purely financial character, shall 
be referred to a joint committee of the two 
Houses, with the Speaker of the House of 
Commons as chairman. Differences which may 
arise upon other than money bills in two suc- 
cessive sessions and during an interval of not 
less than one year are to be settled at a joint 
sitting of the two Houses, or may be submitted 
to the electors by a referendum. 
& 

c~ against the Sugar Trust.—In the 

United States Circuit Court at New York 
City, November 28th, the United States gov- 
ernment began the prosecution of members of 
the so-called ‘‘sugar trust,’’ on charges of com- 
bination and conspiracy in violation of the 
Sherman antitrust act of 1890. The proceedings 
were directed against the American Sugar 
Retining Company, and about 30 other corpora- 
tions and 39 individuals, who were charged 


with having obtained control of about 64 per | 


cent. of the total output of beet-sugar in this 
country and about 72 per cent. of all the refined 
sugar consumed in the United States. The 
suit differs from other suits previously brought 
against other corporations in that it does not 
seek the dissolution of the combination, but 
asks that the court declare the defendants en- 
gaged in an unlawful conspiracy and perpetu- 
ally enjoin them individually and as corporations 
from doing any act in pursuance of the con- 
spiracy. e 


lass Trust dissolved.—In the United 

States District Court at Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, November 12th, 15 officers and di- 
rectors of the Imperial Window Glass Company 
pleaded nolo contendere to the charge of vio- 
lating the Sherman antitrust act by conspiring 
to establish a monopoly in hand-blown window- 
glass. Each was fined $500, anda fine of $2,500 
was imposed on the corporation. The dissolu- 
tion of the company will follow immediately. 

& 


nsurrection in Mexico.— An insurrec- 

tion in the interest of Francisco I. Madero, 
a defeated candidate for the presidency, broke 
out in Mexico November 17th. There was 
fighting between the insurgents and federal 
troops at Puebla, followed by armed risings in 
different parts of the republic ; but the movement 
lacked organization and resource, and by the 
28th it was officially reported that it was prac- 
tically suppressed. * 


FN pwr yrs Mutiny. — The sailors on 
board of five Brazilian war-ships in the 
harbor of Rio de Janeiro mutinied on the night 
of November 22d, killed several of their officers, 
and fired upon the city. Later they offered to 
surrender the ships to the government, on con- 
dition that complete amnesty should be granted, 
and that their demands for increased pay, a 
diminution of work and the abolition of cor- 
poral punishment should be granted. The 
Brazilian congress, meeting in extraordinary 
session, conceded all these demands. 


& 

ecent Deaths.—George Frederick Sew- 

ard, formerly minister of the United States 
to China, and later for many years identified 
with insurance interests in New York City, 
died November 28th, aged 70 years. ——Brevet 
Brig.-Gen. James Oakes, U. 8. A., retired, a 
veteran of the Mexican, Indian and Civil wars, 
died November 27th, aged 84 years. ——-Matthew 
Henry Buckham, formerly professor of Greek 
and of English literature, and for 39 years 
president of the University of Vermont, died 
November 29th, aged 78 years.—— George 


Riddle, formerly an instructor in elocution at | 


Harvard University, and widely known as a 
lecturer and Shakespearian reader, died sud- 


| denly November 26th, aged 59 years. 


100 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper. | | 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, 


STAMPS 













ach pocket Flashlight for S0c., Medical 
flash ke ica 
coll 70c Electro Engine S0c. Wireless | 
\8 receiving set $1.50 up Marvelous 192 
page electric-cyclopedia with L00experi- | 
ments for 4c. stamp. The ElectroIm- | 
porting Co.,231 Fulton St., SY. | 





SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY | 
Order all of your periodicals through Bennett. 
New Catalogue, containing 3000 CLUB OFFERS, 
Free. Send Bennett your name and address today. 





BENNETT’S MAGAZINE AGENCY, 189 Ranpowrn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Mount Beautiful E Birds 


a can teach you 
rds, Animals, 


Ton ~~ Wom etc. Just what every sagtanens a 

hunter needs. Quickly, easily learned by men, 

women and boys. —— ten | aie —— 

anteed, big profits ew and Tax 
Write today. 






dermy Magazine. 


Northwestern 
School of Taxidermy.4049 Elwood Bidg. Omaha, Neb. 





STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, ae m 


warded Gola Sreasi et at World's + 
Pe School in the world, 
42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 


& HOME CURE sent FREE. 
r, St. Louis. The largest 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 


S? WE SHIP o» APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, ty a0 vr miakn 
-— allow es Pax. P vane AL. 

TON one yh - 7 learn 
ak unheara y, Ses = marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1911 model bicycles. 


FACTORY PRICES =: i 


t neil you a for ourlarge Art Catalog 
gam and learn our wonderful proposition o 
Bf first sample bicycle going to — town. 













RIDER AGENTS sstincvis 
< wes exhibiting and odttag © cycles. 


| cheaper than any = funy. 
“in Fes, Coa Coaster-Brake rear 
018» Jam a repairs and all sundries at Aal/ usual 

whee ‘ait; write to-day for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO.,Dept.B50,Chicago 








Steel Fishing Rods 


Show this ad to your Daddy. Ask him 
to buy you a‘ *BRISTOL.” If you don't get a 
“BRISTOL” for Christmas try and get one 

for New Year's. If your father doesn’t buy it, 
save your own pennies and get it. There is 


ones and and ad with 
RISTOL” * Rod. 


L ae to fish right like a true sportsman. 
Catalogue free. Beautiful big fishing 

calendar from painting by Oliver 
Kemp, mailed for 15 cents. 





























TELECRAPHY wonsk’ Wwire 


| taught gy A Also thorough course in Railway 
Accounting a, ractical methods. Living ex- 
penses earned. Good positions secured. Catalogs FREE. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, 7th Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 





in its action 


Cleanses, whitens 


action. Takes care 
of the whole mouth, 
neutralizing the 

acids that destroy 
the teeth and cause 


discoloration. An 
antiseptic foam unlike 
# other dentifrices. 
A cake in a metal box, 
cannot break or spill. Any 
} druggist, 25 cents—or sent 


on receipt of price. 




















For Christmas. 


knows he hensuse afforded by a 
St ASS Sia ik tes Stro rong in construction, 
"eh h yi pce Fy 
half a century they have m first_cho' 
both amateur ond pretesstonal moors, pen’ take 
nce or run risks. 0 
. ones by Dealers a Write for Catalog. 
& BERRY, 
Makers of 
Ice & Roller Ska‘es, 
Broad 8t., 














Always 


That is just it. 
if you use Rising Sun on it. 
polish, and burn off almost as soon 





Shining 


Your stove will be always shining and handsome 
Inferior stove polishes give but a streaky 


as applied. 


You want the brilliant mirror-smooth luster which stands the heat 


of the stove. 


That’s RISING SUN. No doubt about it. 


MAKES YOUR STOVE AN ORNAMENT 5c-2n¢ 10c. 


MORSE BROTHERS, Pr 


oprietors 


CANTON, MASS., U.S.A 





fully add a touch of 





112-Piece Christmas Package 


Here is something you will want. 
Christmas Cards, Cags, Seals and Stamps to decorate and 
mark your Christmas gift packages. 

Chctunee color that these “gift dressings” 





A Package of 112 pretty 






It is because they so beauti- 







have become so popular. 
The various pieces in our 
Package are printed in 
Christmas red, green, gold 
and silver, each with some 
pretty symbolof the season. 


Che Offer 


Che 112- Piece Christmas 
Package, regular price 35 cents, 
post-paid, will be included with 
anp selection of articles illustrated 
in Che Companion of October 
20th, pages 556 to 590 inelu- 
sive, for only 10 cents extra. 
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Trenton because | could not 
find anywhere so fine a watch 
at anything like the price.” 
From the woman to the man ; 
From the man to his friend ; 


From the merchant to his employee ; 
No gift can be more pleasing than the 





7 and 15 Jewel Models 


$5 to $15 


Faithful timekeeping is the char- 
acteristic feature of these Watches. 
The finest materials and the most 
skilled workmanship are used in their 
construction. Timed accurately, 
tested rigorously, and guaranteed 
absolutely, the Ingersoll - Trenton 
has won a permanent place among 
the high-grade timepieces built to 
render long service. 


9,000 responsible jewelers sell the 
Ingersoll - Trenton Watch. Go to 

the nearest one, and go early—be- 

fore his Christmas stock is sold out. 

In our booklet, “How to Judge a 
Watch,” you will find valuable 

watch information, condensed and g 
interesting. Write for a copy. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
85 Frankel Bldg., New York 


& 
The Woman 
Speaks: 
“[ thought it all over. It wasn’t 
easy, but I have decided. A 
good watch is always an ac- 
ceptable gift fora man. It is 
beautiful and serviceable. It 
companions him. It helps him. 
It lasts. It is always reminding 
him of the giver and of the re- 
gard which prompted the gift. 
I chose a jeweled /ngersoll- 

] 










Toothache 














Gum 
not only stops tooth- 
A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but 


cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 

and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 

ply, and save many a dentist bill. 
There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 

At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 

Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, 16¢. 

C. S. Dent & Co., 5! Larned St St., Detroit, Mich. 











NATURE @ SCIENCE 











wiss National Park.—Switzerland is to 

have a national park similar to the Yellow- 
stone National Park. On the border of Italy, 
at the foot of the Piz Quatrevals, is a section, 
including the Chuoza valley, that is rich in 
botanical and geological wealth, and that has 
high altitude, healthful climate and beautiful 
scenery. It is proposed to reserve this for park 
purposes, and as the region has legendary and 
historic associations of great national interest, 
the people generally favor the plan. The gov- 
ernment has commenced definite action to ac- 
quire the tract, and prompt completion of the 


project is looked for. 
& 


| epee and Plants.—The simplest of 


all methods of applying the supposed stim- 
ulus of electricity to growing plants appears to 
be that of Monsieur Basty of Antwerp, Belgium. 
He sets upright in the ground metallic rods, 
furnished with unoxidizable points, and pene- 
trating to the depth of the roots of the plants 
to be treated. These miniature lightning-rods 
are supposed to collect atmospheric electricity 
and conduct it into the soil. The area of action, 
Monsieur Basty calculates, is a circle of radius 
equal to the height of the rod. As many rods 
as needed may be employed, at proper distances 
apart. As applied in a garden at Antwerp for 
several years past, this method is credited with 


having increased the yield of lettuce, strawber- | | 
ries and similar garden products from twofold to | | 


fourfold. Monsieur Basty’s observations seem 
to have been conducted with care, and have 
attracted considerable attention, but his conclu- 
sions need to be confirmed by similar experi- 
ments elsewhere before they will be generally 
accepted. ° 


peed-Indicator for Trains.—The Fla- 

man speed-indicator, used on many French 
locomotives, is an interesting instrument. By 
means of clockwork, 
moved by gearing con- 
nected with one of the 
locomotive wheels, the 
speed per hour and the 
time elapsed are shown 
on graduated dials, 
while upon a roll of 
paper are traced graphic 
records of the speed, the 
duration of the runs and 
that of the stops. The 
speed is shown by the movement of a hand over 
a semicircular dial graduated in kilometers per 
hour, and the time by a shorter index moving 
round a small circular dial, one circuit of which | 
occupies 10 minutes. The registering paper is | 
moved by revolving drums connected with the 
clockwork of the dials. 

* 








hooing off the Comet.—Messrs. Deslan- 


dres and Bosler, of the Paris Observatory, | 
in discussing the question whether the earth | 
really did encounter the tail of Halley’s Comet | 
in May last, make an interesting suggestion, | | 


namely, that the tail of the comet may have 


been driven from the earth by electric repul- | 


sion. They dismiss the hypothesis that the 
pressure of the light waves reflected from the 


earth repelled the particles composing the tail, | 


as they are repelled by direct sunlight, but 


they consider it not impossible that the earth’s | } 
atmosphere may have carried an electric charge | 


sufficient to blow the tail away from its neigh- 
borhood. e 
owing with Dynamite.—A North 
Carolina farmer, discovering that the 
heavy clay subsoil of his farm could not be 
broken up with the plow to sufficient depth 
for proper retention of moisture and fertilizing 
elements, has resorted to the novel expedient of 
blowing up whole fields with dynamite. Ob- 
serving that the growth of grain was much 
richer than elsewhere over spots where stumps 
had been pulled or dug out of the ground, and 
the earth stirred to the depth of several feet, 
he drew the conclusion that similar deep dis- 
turbances of any sort would produce like re- 
sults. He therefore literally ‘‘plowed’’ his 
land with dynamite, and has secured an in- 
crease of growth that more than justifies the 
cost and labor. His watermelon-crop, for 
instance, benefited over 30 per cent. by the 
innovation. 
& 
yee Town-Building.—The Cana- 
dian government and the great railroads 


| of the Northwest are now in the midst of the 


greatest development operations the world has 
ever seen. Before the middle of the year 1911 
a program will be completed that includes the 
building of 220 towns in the Dominion, an 
average of a town every other week-day, fér 
the whole period of 18 months since work 
began. Each will have official name and place 
on the map and a population of from 100 to 
1,000 people, largely Americans, who are flock- 
ing into the new country. The railroads, with 
government aid, have now 9,000 miles of road 
under construction and projected, and towns 
and roads are to grow together. 











FREE TO TRAPPERS. | 


Fur News Magaziue tells how to trap, bunt, 
= handle furs, make scents, snares ; about prices, 
markets, and everything you ought to know to make trapping pay. 
Good stories, too. Send 25c. for 8 mos. trial subscription and get | 
FREE 64 page Trapper's Guide, iviug valuable trappers’ secrets 
and methods. hEWs PUB ., 69 W. 234 8t., New York 


iu STAMMER 


Attend no stammering school till you get my 
large FREE book and special rate. Largest 
and best schoolin the world curing by natural 
method. Write today. Lee Wells Millard, Pres., 

, inc., 933 First St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


















Make somebody 
happy with a 


KODAK. 
Christmas, 1910. 


Catalog Sree at the dealers or by mail 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., 7he Kodak City. 


far better. 


Sold by dealers ¢ 
Our new “ Slip-Easy” finish mak 


\ 


Established 1883 
Boston, 65 Bedford St. Chicago, 161 Market St. 
Philadelphia, 990 Chestnut St. P. 
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“_an’ Such is Life; 
it’s eight hours till breakfast- 
time —till | get another bite of 


Helos 
TOASTED 
CORN FLAKES” 


The kind with the 
flavor — made of the 


best white corn. 


None genuine without 
this signature — 


rn 1 ables 














Save collar trouble and you can’t tell them from linen 
Challenge collars are waterproof—can be cleaned with a damp cloth. They 
are saving collar money for thousands of satisfied wearers- 


erywhere, ( lar 25 ce aes Care 50 cen 


8t. 
San rancisce, 718 Mission St. 








they fit like linen, too, and wear 
-try =e m yourse if this season 


ment easy rit r our lates 


THE ARLINGTON ‘COMPANY, Dept. <<a? 


725-727 Broadway, New York 
Louis, 505 North 7th St Detroit, 117 Jefferson Ave 
Toronto, 58-64 Fraser Ave 
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Can You Find the 


Fire Demon? 


HIS is an actual photograph of burning San 


Francisco where the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company paid the largest single loss 
ever paid by any fire insurance company in the 


world. Somewhere in the 
burning city 
named the Fire Demon. 


your 


smoke 
appears a face which we have 
Can you find it? 
can, cut it out, paste on a postal card, 
name and address and the 


above the 


If you 


write 


name of the publication from which 


you have taken it. 


Send the postal 


to the Hartford Fire Insurance 


Company, 


Hartford, Ct. 


You 


will be sent, free of charge, a series 
of beautiful colored souvenir postal 


cards of fire scenes. 





Test 


Pra tically 


Best by 
Chemically 


~S | 


i) Dry Nits 


Why B Buy Wash Water?) 


table 

spocalal of .the Big Packages of | 
\Flutly Soap Powder to do the work 
jot one tab le -spoontul of PEARLINE 


lt requires two_ or more 


WHY >? 


powders by spreading 


nite “mM thinly in the sun or in a warm 


spol 
we igh them 
ae is in the 


FI 


leave for hours — then)| 
you ll find the differ- 

bulk, not the welg tht. 
J] PEARLINE IS CONCEN-| 


ED SOAP _POWDER- 


FFED SOAP POW 


} ocepeinsenastimtshiia 


“ARLINE IS 


5 BEST, 


CHE APEST 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION 1s an iltus- 


THE 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single oy, issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


he Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





INFLAMMATION OF THE EAR. 


ee em sc 


NFLAMMATION ofthe mid- 
dle ear is known to physi- 
cians as otitis media. Infants 
and young children are more 
susceptible to this trouble than 
are adults, although it may 
~# attack persons of any age. It 
5 is a serious matter, for the 
2 reason that the great majority 
Kael of cases of lifelong deafness 
may be traced to a neglected 
or improperly handled attack of middle-ear trou- 
ble. On the other hand, if otitis media is properly 
treated, permanent deafness may almost certainly 
be avoided. 





There are many conditions that may cause acute | 


middle-ear complications. Among the first may 
be mentioned grippe—that most disastrous of all 
diseases in its after-consequences. Then come 
scarlet fever, measles, whooping-cough, pneu- 
monia, in fact, almost any illness to which children 
are subject. Sometimes the cause of an attack is 
mechanical—a shoe-button or some small object 
introduced into the ear by the child while at play, 
or water allowed to run in during sea-bathing. 

Children who have pharyngeal adenoids are very 
subject to inflammations of the ear. There are 
always plenty of germs in the throat and ear pas- 
sages even of the healthiest child. When the 
vitality is reduced by reason of acute disease, 
these germs rapidly multiply beyond the power of 
the system to overcome, and passing from the 
nose and throat, they invade the Eustachian tube. 

In most cases of otitis media the child will com- 
plain of earache, or if too young to complain, will 
be noticed to put its hands to its ears and bore 
into them with the fingers or fist; but some chil- 
dren do not seem to have pain, and the first inti- 
mation the attendants receive of the state of 
affairs is a running discharge from the ear, mean- 
ing that the drum has ruptured. With this escape 
of matter there will be a lessening of all the 
symptoms. 

Although this breaking of the abscess of its own 
accord occurs in a certain number of cases, the 


rule is rather for the pain and high temperature to | 


continue until the drum has been lanced. For this 
reason there should be no delay in securing proper 
examination of the inside of the ears, whenever a 
mother or nurse thinks she sees any sign of inflam- 
mation, because neglected otitis media always 
means illness and pain, often means deafness 
which becomes chronic in after life, and some- 
times means serious or even fatal complications. 

When a child who has been perfectly well sud- 
denly complains of intense pain in the ear, an 
examination is equally imperative, in order that 
a foreign body may be removed before inflamma- 
tion is set up. A living insect is the most painful 
sort of foreign body, on account of its efforts to 
escape. 


*¢ ¢ 


LITTLE COURTIERS. 


OME years ago, when a royal visitor reached 

the French capital, owing to a series of delays 
and errors, at five o’clock in the morning, instead 
of in the evening of the day before, he was offi- 
cially greeted by representatives of the republic, 
but there were naturally no cheering crowds; in 
fact, nobody. So, at least, it appeared, until just 
as his carriage was about to leave the station, 
when two small boys were noticed close to the 
step. 

“We are sorry, Jeannot and I, that for cheering 
that sounds right there must be a chorus,” the 
elder gravely explained. ‘‘We would cheer gladly 
and very loud, if there were others; but a duet, 
no, that would be not at all the thing. But mon- 
sieur the prince understands that we mean a cheer, 
just the same?” 

Even Parisian little boys are not always as polite 
as that, nor do they often have the opportunity to 
converse with sovereigns; yet Mons. Xavier Paoli 
tells in McClure’s Magazine a like tale of the 
Tsar’s first visit to Paris. 

No ruler is so strictly guarded, so difficult of 
access as the Tsar; yet a little street arab suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an interview. The Tsar, 
while calling on the President, had expressed a 
wish to call next, and if possible, incognito, upon 
the President of the Senate. As the plan was im- 
promptu, and the streets he would traverse were 
at that hour almost deserted, it was deemed safe. 

A landau without escort was provided, and ac- 
companied by only one officer, he drove to his 
destination. At the door the officer descended to 
make inquiries, and the Tsar remained alone in 


the carriage. A ragged boy leaning against the 
fence saw the likeness, did not really believe it 
could be the Tsar, and yet — 

“He resolved to make sure without delay, and 
walking up to within a yard of the carriage and 
bobbing his head, he shouted in a hoarse voice to 
the unknown foreigner: 

“*How’s the Tsarina?’ 

“Picture his stupefaction—for, in fact, he thought 
it was only a good joke—when the stranger replied, 
with a smile: 

“*Thank you, the Tsarina is very well, and is 
delighted with her journey.’ 

“The boy lost his tongue. He stared at the 
speaker in dismay, and then, raising his cap, 
stalked away slowly, very slowly, to mark his 
dignity. 

“Nicholas II afterward often amused himself 
by scandalizing a formal set round him with the 
story of this private interview with a genuine 
Parisian.” 
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A NOTEWORTHY BAT. 


N describing her early life in Munich, the Prin- 
cess Helene von Racovitza says that at her 
father’s house she met many celebrities, and that 
the hospitality of the family was unbounded. 
Any acquaintance was free to appear any evening. 


by a special program—a lecture, or a reading by 
various guests in turn. 


It was on these evenings that I made the ac- 
quaintance of many famous men, poets and artists, 
and learned the art of conversation. Ifa stranger 
was present, the evening was devoted to him. On 
one occasion Hans Andersen told us his charming 
fairy-tales; on another Rubinstein let loose a 
volume of sound under his magical fingers. 

Sometimes the hostess would say, “Children, 
to-day I have a surprise for you.” In one instance 
this proved to be the famous hunter and naturalist, 
Doctor Gemminger, who brought with him a smali 
bat which he thought would interest those present. 
Shrieks arose from all the ladies, who hastened to 
protect their hair with handkerchiefs, fichus or 
mantillas. 

“Oh, my bat does not merit such a reception,” 
said Doctor Gemminger. ‘She is as illustrious 
among her species as a Liebig, a Kaulbach, or a 
Bluntschli here.” 

The ladies were consoled, and the doctor took a 
little bat out of his coat pocket, and placed it in 
his hand. The little animal looked round, and flew 
about the room, approaching all objects with the 
curiosity peculiar to the species, but without 
touching anything. Then it circled round the 
chandelier, and upon a whistle from its master, 
returned at once to his hand, where it quietly 
supped on a meal-worm and drank water from a 
tiny bowl, looked at all present with its clever 
old-fashioned little face, then disappeared, amid 
universal_ admiration, into the naturalist’s coat 
pocket. He was proud to have proved that even 
a bat can sometimes be superior to its reputation. 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


RS. Newcome had never done any cooking, for 
at the time of her marriage one of the old 
| family servants was turned over to her; but when 
| Norah fell ill, Mrs. Newcome reassured her about 
| the kitchen work. 


“You have nothing to do but lie here and get 
| well, Norah,” said the zoang mistress, patting the 
| cook’s hand, “except that I may ask you one or 
| two questions. 

“Now bag Mr. Newcome and I are going to 
have a very simple dinner. I ordered it, and it’s 
come home, ready to cook. We are going to have 
sausages, baked potatoes, lettuce, and some of 
your delicious bread, and ice-cream and cake from 

he confectioner’s. 

“Now I only want to ask youtwothings. About 
how much butter do you put in the pan to fry the 
sausages, or shall I use lard? And is there any 
arte kind of soap to use in washing the 
ettuce ?’ 


| * 
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CALLING HIM TO EARTH. 


| OTREET orators who fling their message wide 

on the city’s unsympathetic air are apt to 
strive more earnestly to exhibit their own erudi- 
tion than to make clear their meaning to the 
passer-by who has paused to see what it is all 
about. 


One of this sort, after stringing loosely a mass 
of words into sonorous sentences, paused in his 
erratic flight of ny and modulatin 
— “Coming down from the abstract to the con- 
crete — 

A practical sidewalk-builder, who knew more 
about his craft than he did about the mysteries of 
political economy, interrupted at this point. 

“Get wise, my boy!” he cried. “Get wise! 
You’re on the concrete now. If you come down 
you will be on the asphalt.” 
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HARD TO PLEASE. 


ARLY in the season a man applied at a farm- 

house for board, but the farmer slowly shook 
his head. “I’d be glad to keep you,” he said, “‘but 
city people are too hard to please.” 


“T am not at all exacting,” the applicant replied. 
“You will find no difficulty in pleasing me.” 

“That’s what the last man who come alon 
said, but it wasn’t so. Fact is, nothing ? eased 
him. First he complained about sleeping in a bed 
with the hired man, and when we give him a 
bed to himself in a room with four of the children 
he was still dissatisfied. 

“Then he didn’t like to use the towel we all used, 
and he wanted a wash-basin inhis room. Nothin 
suited him at all. I don’t know whether you woul 
be so hard to please or not.” 

“Well,” the city man said, “perhaps I’d better 
not chance it.” 


here 
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FRIEND AND PROTECTOR. 


N spite of his well-known poor marksmanship, 

a certain Englishman was invited to the country 
for a day’s shooting. The attendant, in great 
disgust, witnessed miss after miss, says a writer 
in Ideas. 

“Dear me,” at last exclaimed the sportsman, 
“but the birds seem exceptionally strong on the 
wing this year!” 

“Not all of ’em, sir,”’ came the remark. ‘‘You’ve 
shot at the same bird this last dozen times. ’E’s 
follering you about, sir.” 

Why should 


“Following me about! 
a bird do that?” 

“T dunno, sir, I’m sure,” replied the man, “un- 
less ’e’s ’anging round for safety!” 


Nonsense! 
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CAUTIOUS MOTHERS 
Use Only Cuticura Soap, Purest of 
Saponaceous Emollients 
for Baby’s Skin. 

Careful, thoughtful mothers use Cuticura Soap ex- 
clusively for preserving, purifying and beautifying the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands of infants and children, 
assisted, in the severer cases, by Cuticura Ointment 
for the prevention of rashes, itchings and chafing, for 
cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales, and dandruff, and 
stopping falling hair, for softening, whitening and 
soothing red, rough and sore hands, and for all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery. Cures made 
in childhood are, in most cases, speedy, permanent and 








economical. Guaranteed absolutely pure. (Adv. 
Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide 5.2.°°°° 





pages; leather bound; illustrating all Fur Animals. All 
about Traps, Trappers’ Secrets, oys, Price $2.00 We 
m pay 10 to 50% more for Raw Furs, Hides. Skins than 
home buyers Hidestanned into Robes. Send for Price 
List. An ih Bros., Dept. 23, M apolis, Mina, 


PARKER’S Arctic Socks 


Healthful for bed- 

Registered in U.S. a, = ae 
sick-room, Worn in 

Patent Office. rubber boots, absorb 
So. Made of 

nitted fabric, lined 

with soft white wool 

fleece. Sold in allsizes 

by dealers or by mail, 25¢ 

a . Parker pays postage. Catalogue free. 
k for Parker’s nameinevery pair. 
J. 4H. Parker Co., Dept. A, 25 James St, Malden, Mass, 


EAGER TO WORK 
HEALTH REGAINED BY RIGHT FOOD. 


















On Monday evenings they entertained their guests | 


The average healthy man or woman is usually 
| eager to be busy at some useful task or employ- 
ment. 

But let dyspepsia or indigestion get hold of one, 
and all endeavor becomes a burden. 

“A year ago, after recovering from an opera- 
tion,” writes a Michigan lady, ‘“‘my stomach and 
nerves began to give me much trouble. 


indulged, indigestion followed. Other times I 
had no appetite whatever. The food I took did 
not nourish me and I grew weaker than ever. 

“T lost interest in everything and wanted to be 
alone. 


violent headache. Walking across the room was 
an effort and prescribed exercise was out of the 
question. 

“T had seen Grape-Nuts advertised, but did not 
believe what I read at the time. At last when it 
seemed as if I was literally starving, I began to 
eat Grape-Nuts. 

“T had not been able to work for a year, but 
now after two months 6n Grape-Nuts I am eager 
to be at work again. My stomach gives me no 
trouble now, my nerves are steady as ever, and 
interest in life and ambition have come back with 
the return to health.” 

Read “‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 


appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 























I had always had good nerves, but now | 
the merest trifle would upset me and bring ona | 


| 
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“At times my appetite was voracious, but when | 





THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Speed, strength, best materials, workmanship and durability are 
all found when you buy Winslow’s. Standard among champions 
for over half acentury. Stay sharp longest. Sold by all dealers. 
CATALOGUES FREE 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. U. S. A. 


New York, 84 Chambers Street. 
London, 8 Long Lane, E. C. 
Paris, 64, Avenue de la Grande Armée, 
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REMARKABLE BOOK OFFER 
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HE GREATEST’ BOOK VALUE WE HAVE EVER SECURED FOR COMPANION SUBSCRIBERS. 
The eight volumes contain over 700 representative selections from the writings of 200 of the world’s great authors, 

with a short but informing biography of each writer. This admirable collection was edited by Jeannette L. Gilder, 
the well-known literary critic. The books are pocket size, 3% x6 inches, contain 2560 pages, and are well printed 
from new type on good paper. Each volume has an illuminated title-page, and is bound in crimson buckram, with 











title stamped in gold on the back. 


A Mission style Book-Rack is included free with each set. 
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Masterpieces of the World’s Best Literature 


A PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


ZESOP 
The Ass in the Lion’s Skin. 
The Wolf in Sheep’s Cloth 
The Country Mouse and the rs ‘ity Mouse. 
The Bundle of Sticks. 
ANDERSEN, HANS CHRISTIAN 
The Gardener of the Manor. 
The Little Match Girl. 
The Shadow. 
ARABIAN NIGHTS, —— 
The Forty Thiev 
The First Voyage ‘of Sinbad the Sailor. 
AURELIUS, MARCUS 
The Beauty of the World. 
To the Pure All Things are Pure. 
The Gods Be Thanked. 
BACON, LORD 
Translation of the 137th Psalm. 


Of Love. 

Of Death. 
BALZAC, HONORE DE 

The Greatness and the Decline of César 

Birotteau. 

Eugénie Grandet. 
BARRIE, JAMES MATTHEW 

Courtship. 

Election Day Festivities. 

Wet Days in Thrums. 
BRONTE, CHARLOTTE 

The Orphan Child. 

An Eventful Night. 

Rochester’s Serenade. 
BROWNING, ELIZABETH BARRETT 

The Sleep. 

My Heart and I. 

The Pet-Name. 
BROWNING, ROBERT 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

Evelyn Hope. 





Special 
60-Day Offer 


The full set of Eight Books 
with Mission style Book-Rack 
given to any Companion sub- 
scriber who secures and sends 
us two new subscriptions; or 
given to any Companion sub- 
scriber who secures and sends 
us one new subscription and 
75 cts. extra, DELIVERED FREE, 
in either case, to any Express 
Office in the United States. This 
Special Offer is good for 60 days only. 











BUNYAN, JOHN 
The Golden ( 


The Author’ 3 "Avology for His “Pilgrim’s 
Progre: 


BURNS, ROBERT. 
The Banks 0’ Doon. 
Scots Wha Hae. 
A Red, Red Rose. 
Highland 7A 
Auld Lang Syn 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night. 
BYRON, LORD 
She Walks in Bonuty. 
Maid of Ather 
The Prisoner of Chillon. 
The Isles of Greece 
The Battle of Waterloo. 
Mazeppa’ s Ride. 
The Shipwreck. 
CARLYLE, THOMAS 
Naseby Field. 
Await the Issue. 
The Attack Upon the Bastille. 
CERVANTES, MIGUEL DE 
Capture of Mambrino’s Helmet. 
Sancho Panza in His Island. 
The Admiral Guarinos. 
DICKENS, CHARLES 
The Sacrifice of Sidney Carton. 
Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness. 
Death of Little Paul 
Child’s Dream of a Star. 
DOYLE, | A. CONAN 
How the Yellow Cog Fought the Two 
Rover Galleys. 
The Bowmen’s Song. 
DUMAS, ALEXANDER, SR. 
The Defense of the Bastion. 
EMERSON, RALPH WALDO 
Nature. 
The Humble-Bee. 
The Compensations of Calamity. 
FITZGERALD, EDWARD 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN 
The Way to Wealth. 
Franklin as a Painter. 
Rules of Health. 
GOETHE, JOHANN W. 
Faustus. 
The Poet’s Year. 
What Songs are Like. 
GRAY, THOMAS 


Elegy Written in a Country C nure h Yard. 


Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden 
HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL 

The Scarlet Letter Revealed. 

The Reverend Arthur Dimmesdale. 

The Market-Place. 
HAY, JOHN 

Jim Bludso. 

Little Breeches. 


HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL 
The Chz amber - Nautilus. 
The Last Le 
Old Ironsides 
The Autoc rat of the Breakfast Table. 


HOOD, THOMAS 
The Bridge of Sighs. 
The Song of the Shirt. 
I Remember, I Remember. 


HUGO, VICTOR 
The Court of Miracles. 
Jean Valjean and the Bishop. 
The Rose and the Grave. 


IBSEN, HENRIK 
Nora Awakened. 


JEROME, JEROME K, 
Plans for the Trip. 
The Embarkation. 
JOSEPHUS, FLAVIUS 
Description of Jerusalem. 
Moses, the Law Giver. 


KEATS, JOHN 
Ode to a Nightingale. 
Ode to Autumn. 
La Belle Dame Sans Merci. 
The Eve of St. Agnes 
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KIPLING, RUDYARD 
Danny Deever. 
Kuzsy-W -W — 
Mandal: 
The Three Musketeers. 


LONGFELLOW, HENRY W. 
The Psalm of Life. 
The Wreck of the Hesperus. 
The Old Clock on the Stairs. 
John Alden and Priscilla. 

The Arrow and the Song. 

The Building of the Ship. 
The Village Blacksmith. 
Hiawatha’s Wooing. 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 


LOWELL, JAMES RUSSELL 
Tr ision of Sir Launfal. 
The Shepherd of King Admetus. 
The Sower. 
The Biglow Papers. 
POE, EDGAR A. 
The Raven. 
The Bells. 
Annabel Lee. 
ROOSEVELT, THEODORE 
The Indians of the Northw 
The Mission of the Re public — Party. 


RUSKIN, JOHN 
Painting and Painters. 
On Books and Book-Buyers. 
enic 
T ruthfulne ss in Art. 
Political Economy. 






And over 500 selections from {56 other authors 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


Publishers Youth’s Companion, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


SCOTT, SIR WALTER 
Boat Song. 
Amy Robsart’s Apartment at Cumnor, 
The March of the Highlanders. 
Bailie Jarvie and Rob Roy. 
With Fox and Hounds, 
The Storming of the Castle. 
Young Lochinvar. 
The Bonnets of Bonnie Dundee. 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 
Shylock and Antonio. 
Macbeth Surrounded. 
Cardinal Wolsey. 

‘he Balcony Scene. 
Mark Antony’s Speech. 
Soliloquy of Richard. 
Hi amilet’ ~ Soliloquy. 
Portia’s Speech. 
Falstaff and the Pr 
Blow, Blow, Thou Ww inter Wind. 


STEVENSON, ROBERT LOUIS 
My Shore Adventure. 
The House of Shaws 
The Loss of the Brig. 


TENNYSON, ALFRED 
Ring Out, Wild Bells. 
Come Into the Garden, Maud. 
Come Down, O Maid. 
The Charge of the Light Brigade 
Home They Brought Her Warrior Dead 
Tears, Idle Tears. 
The Death of the Old Year 
Enoch Arden’s Dying Message. 
Song of the Brook 
Enoch Arden at the Window. 
Sweet and Low. 


w ee JOHN GREENLEAF 
» Slave-Ship. 
rhe ersrmac My Soul and I. 
Maud Mulle 
The Ba refoot Boy. 














A Miniature Illustration of the 
Mission Book-Rack Given Free 
with this Set of Books 
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